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Editorial 


Hans Ucko 


There are two themes particularly present in this issue of Current Dialogue: women and religious 
education and instruction. A multifaith meeting at the Evangelical Academy Miilheim, outside of 
Diisseldorf, Germany, November 6-10 1999, brought women and education together. Women from 
different religions and engaged in different ways as educators came together for a common reflection 
on religious education and instruction in a religiously plural world. We devote most of the content of 
Current Dialogue to the stories from this meeting and have asked one of the participants, Dr. Anne 
Davison, to be the editor of the material from Miilheim. Anne Davison is well acquainted with the 
World Council of Churches (WCC) work in Christian Education and is also the Vice Moderator of the 
WCC Dialogue Advisory Group. 


The issue Christian education is also addressed in two other articles, one written by Anne Davison on 
the effort to create a curriculum addressing education in religiously plural societies, another one, 
written by WCC colleague, Ms. Teny Pirri-Simonian, on similar aspects of education work in the 
WCC. In September of this year, WCC staff working on education and interreligious relations will 
organise a multifaith consultation "The Value and Concepts of Learning in Religion", to be held in 
Bangkok, Thailand, 11-15 October 2000. 


This issue of Current Dialogue contains also the message from the multifaith forum held recently, 
“Global Network of Religions for Children” in Tokyo, May 16-18, 2000. One of the newer Japanese 
religions, Myochikai, launched this forum through the Arigatou Foundation to establish regional 
networks of religious organisations, institutions, institutes and individuals dedicated to the rights, 
dignity and well being of children. The WCC has co-operated with the Arigatou Foundation towards 
the establishment of the Forum and will continue to participate in the global network on children’s 
issues. 


The last months have brought us closer to Fiji, where an ethnic conflict between indigenous Fijians 
and Indo-Fijians has re-emerged. The Office on Interreligious Relations organised in 1994 an 
interreligious team visit to Fiji to strengthen the interreligious work of Interfaith Search (see Current 
Dialogue no.27/1994 ). In this issue of Current Dialogue we publish a report by Ms. Tessa Mackenzie, 
Secretary of Interfaith Search and member of the Advisory Group on Interreligious Relations of the 
World Council of Churches. The report was presented at the Dialogue Advisory Group meeting, held 
in Cairo in April this year and gives something of the background to the events which took place in 
May. 


The General Secretary of the WCC, Dr. Konrad Raiser, will be one among religious and spiritual 
leaders at the forthcoming Millennium World Peace Summit of Religious and Spiritual Leaders, 
opening at the United Nations, August 28 through August 31, 2000. The World Peace Summit is 
being convened to co-ordinate religious and spiritual leadership as an interfaith ally to the United 
Nations in its quest for peace, global understanding and international co-operation. The Summit's 
outcome — a signed Declaration for World Peace will be offered as a resource for the United Nations 
in its conflict prevention and resolution efforts. Read more about the summit on: 
www.millenniumpeacesummit.com/ 


The World Exposition EXPO 2000 which takes place in Hanover June through October will set aside 
one day as a “Day of the World Religions” (12 September 2000). This day will focus on the 
contribution of faith communities to the motto of the EXPO 2000: “Humankind — Nature — 
Technology”. The following topics will be particularly addressed: “Religions and their Promotion of 


Human Dignity”, “Religions in the Face of Poverty — A Challenge for the Present” and “Religion and 
Peace — Building Bridges between Peoples”. 


Introduction to a Multifaith Consultation 
“On Religious Education and Instruction” 


Anne Davison 


In November 1999, women from different countries and different faiths spent five days together at the 
Evangelical Academy at Miilheim, near Dusseldorf in Germany. They came at the invitation of the 
World Council of Churches (WCC) in order to discuss the role of women in religious education and 
instruction. 


The meeting at Miilheim was just part of an on-going process of consultation which has involved both 
the Unit on Education and the Office on Interreligious Relations of the WCC for the last years. This 
on-going consultation, involving women and men involved in education, is in response to a 
commitment by the WCC to make Christian religious education in religiously and culturally pluralist 
societies a priority concern. 


What follows are the stories that each woman and participant brought to the consultation, an 
introduction to the topic, “the story of the consultation’ and two reflections on the meeting. 


The final section is a ‘statement’ of the consultation, which all the women felt able to subscribe to. 
In order to arrive at this agreed statement the women worked in small groups over a period of two 
days and this final document was put together by a participant from the United States. 


This document does not pretend to be scholarly, nor to offer solutions to questions; nevertheless it 
touches upon the most basic and fundamental questions facing educators today and contributes to the 
ongoing process of education for a religiously plural world. 


The women came from varied backgrounds, ages and contexts. There was also a variety in the amount 
of experience they had had in the field of inter-religious living and dialogue. But from whatever 
background, almost without exception, there was a realisation that they had learned from the 
experience of spending these days together. 


For some women this was just the beginning of an encounter with women from another faith tradition. 
Those women who were more experienced in dialogue felt refreshed through sharing in the 
excitement and enthusiasm of those new to the venture. 


The over-riding feeling at the end of the five days was that this is just the beginning. Expressing the 
desire to meet again, many women returned to their homes with an increased commitment to working 
for a greater awareness of the educational needs in a multi-faith society. All the women had made 
new friends and had learned more about themselves, their own faith tradition and that of the other. 


The voices of the women of Miilheim will be taken back to the WCC and offered as a significant 
contribution to the ongoing process of education and ecumenical learning in religiously and culturally 
plural contexts. 





Anne Davison is Inter Faith and International Adviser to the Church of England Diocese of 
Chelmsford. She is also the Deputy Moderator of the Advisory Group on Interreligious 
Relations of the World Council of Churches. 





The Case of South African State Schools 


Fajwah Abrahams 


Religious Education - The Apartheid Era 
In the South African context religion was used and abused for political purposes. 


During the Apartheid era, the White Afrikaner Nationalist Party government used religion to 
divide and to discriminate along racial, ethnic and religious lines. Even non-Calvinist and 
non-White Christians from all denominations were discriminated against. The abuse of 
religion for divisive, oppressive and racial discriminatory purposes under Apartheid has cast 
a dark shadow in the history of our country. In education, in particular, the pernicious 
ideology of so-called Christian National Education (CNE) was used as an instrument of 
cultural and political control. 


On the other hand, those who were oppressed or discriminated against used religion as a 
powerful means to free them from the oppressive system of Apartheid. The demise of 
Apartheid came about largely as a consequence of the dynamism of religion, which provided 
the spiritual and moral resources and the vision and the hope for the freedom struggle. 


Religious education in Apartheid played a dual function. It was a tool of oppression for the 
State and a means of empowerment for the oppressed masses in the liberation movement. 


Religion in Post-Apartheid South Africa and the Role of the State 


With the establishment in 1994 of a non-racial and democratic South Africa, the ANC led 
government accepted the responsibility for creating and sustaining a society in which all 
religious persuasions enjoyed the freedom to function, without prejudice. The new 
government has adopted a position of non-alignment to any religious tradition or 
denomination. Unlike the Apartheid dispensation which privileged Calvinistic Christianity, 
the current South African Constitution guarantees freedom of conscience, religion, thought, 
belief and opinion’. In terms of the National Education Policy Act of 1996 "Every learner and 
educator shall have the right to freedom of conscience, religion, thought, belief, opinion, 
speech and expression and the education process shall promote a culture of tolerance". 
Religious Observances at public schools have been ensured through the South African 
Schools Act of 1996. The latter offers guarantees for the conducting of religious observances 
at public schools provided that such practices are done fairly and attendance at them by 
learners and members of staff is free and optional. The new Constitution also provides for the 
establishment of a commission for the Promotion and Protection of the Rights of Cultural, 
Religious and Linguistic Communities. 


Religious Education and Curriculum 2005 


The new educational authorities have come to realise that to address the educational 
inequalities and injustices of the past, it was necessary to adjust and transform the 
educational system. In the past, under Christian-National Education, all schools had to teach 
Bible Studies, as a part of the curriculum. 


The new South African Education Policy is an Outcomes Based Curriculum (OBE) which 
consists of eight Learning Areas. In each Learning Area, specific outcomes are aimed for. It 
is currently being implemented in South African schools and should be completed in all 
educational levels and grades by the year 2000. When one studies Curriculum 2005 and its 
Outcomes, it is evident that religion in education forms an integral part of the curriculum. It 
is evident from the specified outcomes that Religious Education can be dealt with in each 
Learning Area. 


Some of these outcomes are to: 


a) Work effectively with others as members of a team, group, organization and community 
b) Use science and technology effectively and critically showing responsibility towards the 
environment and the health of others. 


The Definition of Religious Education in Terms of the New South African Religious 
Education Policy 


In terms of the new South African Religious Education policy Religious Education is 
understood as an educational activity which focuses on and draws from the religious 
dimensions of human experience. It facilitates the exploration and discovery of meaning in 
life, the affirmation of the learner’s religious identity, and an informed respect for the 
religious identity of others. The new policy sees "Religious Education is integral to a holistic 
education of the learner as it makes a key contribution to the moral and spiritual maturity of 
the person. It acknowledges and aims to facilitate the development of relationships with the 
Sacred, with society, with the environment, with other persons and with the self". 


Conclusion 


Our current Outcomes Based Education system together with our new religious education 
policy provides the space for the adoption and implementation of a multi-religious education 
programme through which our children can develop tolerance and respect for each other’s 
religious traditions and cultural practices. In this new approach to religious education the 
children are taught that religion is not only about loving God but also about loving your 
neighbour. The inclusion of religion in our education system is aimed at encouraging solid 
knowledge about one’s own tradition as well as encouraging deep respect and understanding 
for all the religions in our pluralistic society. 





Fajwah Abrahams is a Muslim woman and works as a teacher in Cape Town, South 
Africa 





“Sevikas” Serve the Cause of Religion 


Ahalya Sharma 


As we stand on the threshold of the new millennium there is a realization that the modern world is 
becoming increasingly complex and chaotic. Incredible progress in the field of science and 
technology has made man’s life very comfortable but has cost him dearly in terms of his peace of 
mind and sense of security. The slow dissolution of traditional codes of social customs and beliefs, 
the steady breakdown of inherited sanctions of religion and law, the confusion in regard to social 
ethics is some of the most striking features of our age. This is making man turn towards religion in 
his search for solutions to his conflicts and dilemmas: for religion, world over, is considered an 
anchor and a means of support to mankind. 


Since times immemorial woman has been fostering, preserving and perpetuating human values in 
the framework of religion at the family level. In the present context there is an added 
responsibility on woman to arrive at the essence of religion and propagate it effectively for the 
benefit of mankind. Thanks to the increased awareness and education of woman, she is able to 
discharge this responsibility. 


1. The role of woman in religious education 


Hinduism recognizes the mother as the first and foremost teacher. Hindu mythology is replete 
with stories of prenatal learning. It is rightly believed that the attitudes and values of the mother 
have a direct bearing on the personality of the child. There are examples where mothers have 
influenced the mindsets of their children who have gone on to become nation builders, social 
reformers and religious leaders. Great Indian leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, Swami Vivekananda, 
Shivaji, have all been groomed by their mothers through simple stories, songs and lullabies 
subtly conveying the essence of religion to them. 


Marriage and motherhood were treated as normal vocation for women all over the world until 
recently. In India, the role of the woman was largely confined to her own house and the 
upbringing of the children in a large household. There was no separate order to train woman 
teachers. Even now we find that women who have received modern education still adhere to 
household rituals religiously and identify the philosophy of life bound with these. 


However, keeping with the present trends of the nuclear family and working mothers, many 
religious organizations are training woman in conducting religious discourses, organizing weekly 
workshops and religious training centers for children. These women are rightly called sevikas, 
for they serve the cause of religion. 


2. Dominant values in religious education 


The underlying philosophy of each religion manifests itself in the value system of that religion. 
These values discipline the mind and a disciplined mind is the seat of happiness. 


Hinduism deeply believes that material comforts do not lead to real happiness. Religious 
education in India is not dogmatic. It is a rational synthesis, which goes on gathering into itself 
new conceptions as philosophy progresses. 


a 


Hinduism believes that the fundamental truths are eternal and universal in nature. Therefore all 
religions have the same fundamental truths though approaches differ. Religious values form the 
bedrock of moral and ethical principles. Moral values are indispensable to maintain a good 
quality of life - set of dos and don’ts in the form of yama and niyamas are laid down in the Indian 
tradition. Yamas consists of concepts which discipline man like non-violence, honesty, self- 
control etc. Niyamas concentrate on the cultivation of virtues like purity, contentment, fortitude, 
devotion etc. The purpose of these is to eliminate the mental impurities such as greed, egotism, 
and cruelty. Ethical disciplines are prescribed depending on individual capacity and equipment. 
It is based on the premise that if individuals are virtuous social welfare would automatically 
follow. 


3. Is religion liberating or restricting, promoting or frustrating? 


Whether religion liberates or frustrates an individual is a highly subjective question. The answer 
varies depending on the individual experiences and circumstances, attitude and approach. 
Religion should elevate an individual to a higher plane of consciousness. 


As the Hindu term for religion, dharma, indicates it should provide sustenance and support. The 
ultimate aim of religion is to lead the individual on to the path of Moksha or salvation. Religion 
can be liberating when the emphasis is on the universal principles. When religious dogmas and 
creeds interfere with individual lifestyles, religion can be restricting. 


When the faith a person has in God generates a power, a soul force that gives him the courage to 
face the exigencies of life, religion is promoting. When religion imposes itself on man curtailing 
his freedom and thwarting his growth then it can be highly frustrating. If the supremacy of 
religion and of social tradition hampers the free pursuit of Philosophy, it leads to frustration. 


It is sad but true that in many religions there has been a misrepresentation of facts and a 
misinterpretation of ideas. Most of the social evils like poverty, ignorance and hatred are 
offshoots of misinterpreted religion. Many of the religious rituals and customs are outdated and 
outmoded so they have lost their significance and have become redundant. Every fresh epoch in 
the progress of thought has to be accompanied by a reform in logic. When it is not so, it has 
invariably led to suffering or revolt. Religion has to be a perennial spring of fresh thoughts and 
ideas and not a stagnant pool. 


4. Various perspectives of continuity of tradition, religious ritual and ceremony in family 
life and society 


The practice of religious rituals and ceremony is what gives each family its unique identity and 
binds the members of the family. Traditions and customs of each family are a precious heritage 
that is passed on from generation to generation linking them emotionally, culturally and 
spiritually. Every religion can be understood to have three components - philosophy, mythology 
and rituals. Rituals are an accepted aspect of every religion which subtly project the philosophy 
of that religion. These rituals intend to discipline a person and help him adhere to positive values. 


The Hindu way of life is ritualistic. His daily routine like bath, prayer and eating are not mere 
chores for a Hindu, they are sacred rituals with religious undertones. There are sixteen important 
rituals in the life of every Hindu from conception to burial. These rituals help in the smooth 
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transition from one stage to another. The Hindu concept of rebirth and the rituals followed during 
funerals help him in taking away the agony and sorrow at death and make it appear as the next 
natural stage in life. 


Most of the rituals, customs and festivals bring about a strong bonding in the community leading 
to social harmony. An individual learns to submit his personal interest for the common good. 
They also ensure the participation of the community in individual growth and development. The 
participation of woman (wife, mother) is obligatory in almost all Indian customs. She is a 
sahadharmini, an equal partner in the man’s religious quest. 


To ensure a harmonious existence in a religiously plural world Tolerance and Trust should be the 
hallmark of all religions. When one has faith in himself and the religion he practices then one 
learns to trust and to be tolerant. By virtue of the qualities of Tolerance and Trust women have 
always been the custodians of the family traditions and rituals. By the very quality of their being, 
women are the missionaries of the civilization they belong to. In the present global scenario 
women are expected to take on greater responsibilities and play a more assertive role. 


Ahalya Sharma is a Hindu woman and works as a medical doctor in Bangalore, India. 





Women and theTransmission of Values to the Next 
Generation 


Charanjit AjitSingh 


In our increasingly shrinking world, both in terms of human mobility and faster communications, 
multi-faith issues are no longer the concerns of the few but are fast becoming matters of utmost 
importance for educationalists, whether secular or religious, to prepare the next generation for 
world citizenship. 


Women have always played an important role as first educators for their children in inculcating 
values and teaching religious education in most societies and cultures, but have rarely been 
credited for that work. Behind the scenes work, within the confines of home, is not newsworthy; 
it is perhaps looked at as responsibility which a woman has brought upon herself as part of 
motherhood. However, in the Sikh Scripture, Sri Guru Granth Sahib, there is recognition that the 
first religious and spiritual teacher is the mother, father being the next in line, then the guru, the 
spiritual master, God. The woman is a symbol of respect and the key person who meets physical, 
emotional and religious needs of children. In my opinion, the person who recognised Guru 
Nanak, not as a mere mortal but as the divine messenger of God, was Bebe Nanki, his sister and 
devotee. 


In the United Kingdom, where I live at present, I have been involved in the education sector for 
over three decades in various capacities from being a classroom teacher to managing education 
in a local authority and now as an inspector. It is my experience that most primary education, 
concentrating on the state sector, government school, is delivered by women. It is rare to see a 
man teaching in nursery establishments, infants and junior schools; if there is one, he is most 
likely to be the head-teacher, classroom teachers are very few and they don’t stay too long there. 
Therefore, the main responsibility of teaching falls on the shoulders of women. It is mainly in 
secondary schools and in further and higher education where there are more male teachers. 


Religious education is compulsory in England and it is mainly and broadly Christian. However, 
parents can withdraw their children from acts of collective worship, if they wish. Some parents 
may take this opportunity to withdrawn their children, but there are insufficient arrangements 
made to provide for those children’s particular needs; i.e. Jewish or Muslim worship. Not many 
Sikh or Hindu parents withdraw. In England as probably elsewhere, there is the additional 
difficulty of religious education being taught by teachers whose knowledge of religious 
education is limited. Also they may not be practitioners of their own faith, or any faith, but are 
expected to teach something up to about six world religions and they teach it as if it were any 
other subject. 


Teachers in primary school are trained in teaching children and are not usually subject 
specialists. They teach all subjects of the National Curriculum and it is also their responsibility to 
facilitate a coherent approach to pupils’ spiritual, moral, social and cultural development. This 
approach should be informed by links with parents and supported by the sense of a close 
community. In some ways it is meant to be an extended family atmosphere, a community on its 
own in which pupils have opportunities to learn about and explore different values, beliefs and 
views and to develop and express their own. The teachers’ role is to enable children to reflect on 
their own experiences in a way which — 


develops their spiritual awareness and self-knowledge 

teaches the principles which distinguish right from wrong 

encourages them to relate positively to each other 

encourages them to take responsibility 

encourages them to participate fully in the community 

helps develop an understanding of citizenship 

teaches pupils to appreciate their own cultural traditions and the diversity and richness of 
other cultures 


All these spiritual, moral, social and cultural values are related and most of them are based on 
religious values and could be in any faith or no faith. They are essential human values for the 
growth and development of active and responsible human beings, to which women as carers, 
mothers and teachers play a significant role. 


We live with great mystery, this great dilemma in our lives, whether religion liberates or puts 
shackles on us. I ask myself how I can live my life as a visually distinctive Sikh woman, while 
advocating universality of my faith in a religiously plural world; how do I live my faith in an 
increasingly secular and materialistic world; how can I, in this age of logic and science, come to 
understand that the tensions between religious and materialistic progress are polarities one can 
live with without becoming schizophrenic; how can I be true to my faith with total acceptance of 
the other, particularly when there is the big baggage of historical and continued persecution by 
followers of other faiths of my faith community; how can we move forward and grow together, 
while holding on to what is dear to me, in my religious tradition, in my family and in the wider 
society of which I am part. These are the issues I am struggling with, every day and there are 
many more. 


On the other hand, there is much that unites us as I learnt while contributing to the World 
Congress of Faiths and International Interfaith Centre publication “Testing the Global Ethic — 
Voices from the Religions on Moral Values’. We are all part of God’s creation and part of God’s 
divine purpose, half of humanity being women. God is both mother and father who provides both 
spiritual and physical sustenance to both believers and non-believers. We are all affected by what 
happens in other parts of the world and there is a cosmopolitan atmosphere in most major capital 
cities. Children growing in such an environment attend multi-racial, multi-lingual and multi-faith 
schools and have no choice but to learn skills of living and sharing with their neighbour, in the 
wider interest of peace and harmony. Women are well suited to imparting these skills with help 
from their male counterparts. 


Charanjit AjitSingh, a Sikh, is a lecturer and writer on Sikhism. 


Religious Education in School, at Home and in Faith 
Communities 


Anne Davison 


From the British perspective I can identify three contexts for religious education upon which I 
would like to comment: 


e Religious Education as taught in schools 

e Religious Education/nurture in the home 

e Religious Education/catechesis in the Faith communities 
Religious Education in Schools 


The teaching of religious education is compulsory by Law in all state schools up to the age of 18 
years and in the present multi-faith, multi-cultural context this teaching has to reflect such 
religious and cultural diversity. Many teachers, a large number of whom are women teaching in 
primary schools, feel uncomfortable teaching the subject because 

e they may not feel adequately trained 

e they are not well motivated 

e they are unclear about the aims and objectives of teaching religious education 

e they are poorly resourced. 


Government legislation is not clear and is constantly flouted. Decisions about which religions, 
and what proportions to teach, causes conflict both within the school and within the surrounding 
community. On the part of the schools there is a feeling that it is not their job to teach religious 
education; that this is better done in the home or within the faith community. 


Religious Education within the Home 


From my experience very little of this takes place within the Christian community. Whereas in 
previous generations mothers and particularly grandmothers taught children, at minimum, to say 
grace before meals and prayers at night, the present generation of young mothers are not passing 
this on, largely because they themselves missed the experience. This is due to a general 
breakdown in the traditional nuclear family situation and growing secularism and individualism. 


Where younger families are joining the more evangelical/charismatic type churches, they are 
joining without having had any previous religious teaching at home, and what they received at 
school was inadequate and may even have been counter-productive. Such families receive most 
of their religious teaching from their faith community. 


The situation with other faith groups may, though not necessarily, be the same. Certainly large 
numbers within the ’secular’ Jewish community still observe the Sabbath meal and main festivals 
as religious festivals, while it is difficult to find the religious aspect of Christmas amongst the 
secular tinsel and glitter. For the Jews there is still a religious aspect to preparing the meals etc. 
which is not the same for the Christians. 


Religious Education in the Faith communities 


The number of Christian Sunday Schools, where traditionally women taught, has generally 
declined over the past 30 years. This is because such a school is only viable in a sizeable 
congregation. Where schools are in existence the teachers once more frequently feel 
under-resourced and even under-valued by the main congregation. They are certainly not 
adequately trained. 


The larger, more successful churches run courses in Christian nurture along the lines of Alpha. 
While some people may feel liberated by this type of teaching, others can feel restricted. This is 
because much of this teaching emphasises family and moral values, which are either not the 
norm for many today or are simply unattainable. This can also lead to a sense of alienation and 
exclusion. 


From my experience of the local Muslim community, probably the majority of children, both 
boys and girls, as young as four years attend an after-school Koranic class. These classes are 
always taught by men. Teaching is by rote 1n a disciplinary fashion. Girls are further taught at 
home, by both father and mother and indeed other relatives, about family values and moral 
behaviour. 


Brief conclusion 


My feeling is that women are still expected to teach in traditional ways that may no longer be 
appropriate nor do justice to their full potential as educators. Women are not receiving 
opportunities for theological education and training, which would equip them for such roles, 
because in many contexts women are still not seen as theological educators. They are still 
expected to focus on family and moral values which in themselves can be restricting, unless this 
is reinforced by theological or doctrinal reflection and education. 


Anne Davison is Inter Faith and International Adviser to the Church of England 
Diocese of Chelmsford. She is also the Deputy Moderator of the Advisory Group on 
Interreligious Relations of the World Council of Churches. 


Dialogue can be a Liberating Experience for Women 


Anne Hege Grung 


I am working full time with interfaith dialogue and spirituality at the Emmaus centre in Oslo, Norway. 
Part of my work here has for the last two years involved Christian-Muslim dialogue. My main focus 
in this dialogue has been dialogue between Christian and Muslim women, in a small group consisting 
of two Christian and two Muslim women. We have been meeting each other regularly in each other’s 
homes for about two years, with the aim of getting to know each other’s religious traditions and 
different religious universes through the sharing of our traditions. 


I also have some experience of dialogue at a more official level as a representative of the Church of 
Norway in a contact group between the Church of Norway and the Islamic Council in Norway. 
Besides I have done some reflections around women’s spirituality in general. In this short presentation 
I would like to concentrate on sharing some reflections that have come out of my dialogue experience 
and ask some of the questions I find important to go on working with. 


Why women can make a liberating experience through multifaith dialogue 

By the word dialogue I mean personal encounter, a meeting face to face, where the aim is not to 
change the other partner in the dialogue, but to risk being changed oneself through the process of 
mutual change that can be the result of a dialogue. The dialogue is not a place to try to convert 
anybody; it is creating a common story. Dialogue does not mean that the participants necessarily must 
agree with - anything! The process is an aim in itself, where the participants should learn to respect 
and enrich each other in spite of, and because of the differences. It can become an educational process 
in living in a plural society. To acquire the skills for living in religious plurality is empowering and 
liberating in itself, in different ways of being able to unfold our own personality and our personal 
story. 


All religions consist of different characteristics and different traditions. It seems that in most religions 
there are dimensions that ignore or suppress women in many different ways. When women from 
different traditions and religions meet, they can share their own experiences about being a woman 
inside their tradition, both the difficult and the empowering parts. When we have worked together 
long enough to establish the necessary sensitivity of fellowship and security, we can identify and 
address problems we have in common, but also let the eyes of the other look into our own tradition 
and point out the blind spots. My experience is that the empowering takes place in a dialogue when 
different parts of our life stories and stories as believers are told in the room of the dialogue, where the 
stories and traditions of different faiths are present. The next step is that we go back to our own 
religious communities and address the challenges there. 


Being a subject oneself and also enabling the other be a subject, is one of the main challenges in 
dialogue. For many women, being a subject is an experience missing in their religious tradition, as 
well as in society. Being deprived of being a subject in important settings of one’s life is 
marginalizing and disempowering. On the other hand, a fruitful dialogue gives the opportunity to 
experience what it means being a subject. In a dialogue there is also an expectation of borders and 
limits: The dialogue has its limits, and at some point it is totally accepted and even expected that you 
say «My view is different», «My faith and my experience are different» and even «No, I cannot do 
this according to my belief». Through a dialogue one experiences both differences and one’s own 
boundaries. This can become an important experience for women, which could go beyond the very 
dialogue experience. 


What is so special about women? 

Through my dialogue experience with Christian and Muslim women I find that we have a lot of 
common experiences of being women living in a religious tradition. Some experiences we share 
because we are women living in the same society, and some are more specific. But our stories and 


traditions also differ, and we very often have different views about what it means to be a woman. 
Even if we have the same aim of making women visible and empowered inside the religious 
traditions, understanding the role and reason of being a woman may in practice take different ways. 
Even if we do not have the same concept of what it means to be a woman, we can challenge, enrich 
and empower each other. 


Women often experience being «the Other» inside their own tradition. Enemy images of the other are 
not uncommon. Sometimes the Christian majority in Norway stereotypes the Muslim minority. The 
same is probably to some extent also true the other way around, among Muslims in relation to 
Christians. Women are in this respect particularly looked upon as objects. This happens when the 
image of Muslims suppressing and treating «their» women badly appears without any real care or 
respect for Muslim women. Vice versa it appears when Muslims project an image of Christian women 
in the West as objects, reducing them to bodies for commercial use. In both cases women are being 
made voiceless victims and marginalized. 


Challenges 
Lastly I want to point out some challenges for my own tradition coming out of my dialogue 
experiences, and some challenges for the dialogue work. 


In reference to Christian theology and language used in liturgy and preaching, I find that the dialogue 
challenges us in making language and content more inclusive, more gender sensitive and more 
sensitive towards other religious traditions. Theological work very often separates different areas from 
each other, areas that actually belong together, separating feminist theology from general liberation 
theology, and separating both these from dialogue theology. These three areas have at least two very 
important things in common: Firstly, they emphasize experience and action, and peoples’ stories, and 
are not only imparting theoretical or academic knowledge. Secondly, they seek the important, 
powerful questions, and they address them. Theology as well as church work and education is far too 
little concerned about doing this face to face with «the Other», «the Other « being the women, the 
poor, or people from other religions. This often makes theology and church work self-constituting and 
not really able to look outside its own circles, thus showing a lack of both the prophetic dimension 
and of reality itself. 


One of the greatest challenges I find in my dialogue work right now is how to challenge in the «right» 
way both my own tradition and the tradition of «the Other». How is it possible to challenge and still 
be within the universe of dialogue? How can we, as women, challenge each other behind the barriers 
that are put up, outside the framework of enemy images? How can we confront each other with what 
we learn through dialogue without disempowering each other? I find it very important that we can talk 
about and discuss these ideas, face to face, in a constructive and positive atmosphere of dialogue and 
respect. 


Anne Hege Grung is a Minister in the Church of Norway 





In Search of Spirituality and Wisdom in Belarus 


Irina Grushewaya 


It is very difficult to over-estimate women’s role in religious education and in education in 
general. Nevertheless, up to this time women’s vision of the world has been more or less 
“invisible”. It has never been considered to be the foundation of scientific, educational and 
cultural practices. For a long time men’s ambitions, perspectives, ideals and norms have 
dominated in most spheres of life: world understanding and ethical values. 


As for the Soviet society, the equality of men and women was only declared but did not really 
exist. If we speak about equality we should take into consideration definite actions, which 
really guarantee the equality. 


Nowadays in Belarus such spheres as policy, economy, legislation and ethical norms still 
target men. Women’s educational practice as an alternative to a traditional men’s approach is 
orientated to a polyphony of truth and knowledge. Expressing the aspirations of the 
individual, it becomes more important to accentuate a multiplication of life styles and 
different types of thinking; all underlining tolerance and freedom. Such an approach advances 
the unique and inimitable character of the personality. Women seem less strict than men, 
favouring discussion, reflection, dialogue and support openness towards expressing different 
opinions. Sharing feelings and experiences, emphasising interconnection, linking experience 
and knowledge seem in general to be favoured more by women than by men. This is one 
additional reason why it is necessary to involve women in practical public activities. Not 
only does it facilitate the growth of women’s self-esteem and conscience, helping women to 
elaborate critical attitude to real life situations, but also it fosters a good society. Traditions, 
which humiliate women’s personality and limit their potential do not foster good societies. 


Educational approaches towards such goals become particularly important in societies, where 
an internal psychological unacceptability of another religion or opinion is part of everyday 
tradition and life. Such out-dated views are stereotypes and are in such societies unfortunately 
espoused and followed by women themselves. Also in Belarus, we have the idea of “being 
better” than the other and there is rather hostility than tolerance and understanding of other 
confessions. 


Within the last 80 years the Church had to survive under Communist ideology pressure. 
Today we seem to live in a society, which is increasingly void of moral values. It is therefore 
important to find ways to dialogue between religious communities, where the desire to share 
will take the place of the fear to lose identity; where arrogance will give in to mutual respect 
and willingness to communicate. 


The Belo Russian Ecumenical Christian group appeared as a result of women’s work on 
providing help and assistance to children who suffered from the Chernobyl disaster. This 
group includes the “strict” Christians (members of the Orthodox Church), those who 
traditionally consider themselves to belong to a certain confession and those who because of 
the existing political situation in ex-USSR do not take part in any church ceremonies. 
Nevertheless, all of them were and are now people, who believe in God. The Church is the 
only support for them in this particular situation. In March 1999, we organised and 
conducted together with the Evangelical Academy in Miilheim an ecumenical meeting called 
“The First European Women Academy: in Search of Spirituality and Wisdom”. This first 
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experience showed and proved to the women of different confessions how interesting and 
“safe” it can be to communicate with each other, to follow as it were together Miriam’s way 
of deliverance. Each of us has his/her own way. 


Irina Grushewaya, Professor of German, is the founding member of the network 
“Children of Chernobyl’, an organisation in Minsk, Belarus working to help the victims 
of the Chernobyl] disaster. 


Selvanayagam, Israel: A Second Call — Ministry and Mission in a Multifaith Milieu, 
Chennai: the Christian Literature society. 


The author is a long time resource in the dialogue work of the WCC and is knowledgeable 
about many and different aspects of interfaith dialogue. This book bears witness to his 
familiarity and perception of issues such as the ecumenical movement, theological education, 
interfaith prayer and worship, interfaith marriage, mission and evangelism, to name but a few 
of the chapters. Selvanayagam wants to provide an introduction to Christian ministers, 
particularly those in multifaith contexts. The book is a collection of essays, which can be read 
separately and would be a good material for study groups on issues in interfaith relations. It is 
a book written with the ink of someone who has himself lived through a lot of what he is 
writing about. 


Lienemann-Perrin, Christine: Mission und _ interreligidser Dialog, Okumenische 


Studienhefte 11, Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1999. 


Christine Lienemann-Perrin is Professor of Ecumenics and Mission at the University of Basel 
in Switzerland and has written this book to help bring some light to the questions of mission 
and dialogue. Beginning with the biblical tradition, Lienemann-Perrin seeks to unpack the 
questions of mission and dialogue. Her reflections continue with some perspectives from the 
ecumenical movement on the same issues. Lienemann-Perrin has recorded a good summary 
of Orthodox thinking and concerns regarding mission, syncretism and inculturation and 
finally interfaith dialogue, the latter still continuing to trouble the waters of the Orthodox 
participation in the WCC. She notes that the Orthodox have not said very much about 
interfaith dialogue and this silence is maybe quite revealing. 


Having dealt with the general attitude of ecumenical and confessional thinking in relation to 
mission and dialogue, Lienemann-Perrin enters into a chapter on contextual profiles in 
relation to mission and dialogue: Minjung theology, a pluralistic theology of religions, 
comparing Stanley Samartha and Paul Knitter, and finally a theology of dialogue with 
Judaism, example Friedrich-Wilhelm Marquardt. The last chapter draws the conclusions, 
taking among other things Europe as a case study for a renewed understanding of the 
plurality of religions. 





Interreligious Education Equipping People to be Citizens of the 
World 


Christy Lohr 


The purpose of education is to show a person how to define him/herself authentically and 
spontaneously in relation to the world — not to impose a prefabricated definition of the world, 
still less an arbitrary definition of the individual him or herself. 


—Thomas Merton 


If we are to define ourselves, as Thomas Merton suggests, in relation to the world, then that 
definition should reflect the diversity that is the current state of the world. Perhaps decades ago it 
would have been possible to have a homogenous definition of oneself that reflected individual 
communities. Today, however, that is not the case. With the spread of world-wide 
communication technology and the migration of people to every corner of the earth, we no longer 
exist in isolated societal, ethnic or religious enclaves. This means that as we educate each other, 
we must do so in a way that allows us to respond to and reflect the changing world. 


For Christian religious education, this translates into a drastic shift in the way that churches help 
individuals to define themselves in light of their faith. We could re-write Merton’s definition of 
education to read, “The purpose of Christian education is to show people how to define 
themselves authentically and spontaneously in relation to a pluralistic, or inter-religiously 
diverse, world... .” The religious education that people receive from their churches should 
equip them to live in communities filled with multi-cultural and inter-religious variety. 


The trend in the United States, however, sees education of this kind originating in secular 
institutions of higher education rather than from within its natural home, the church. Colleges 
and universities across the country are actively looking for ways to respond to the issues of 
education in a religiously multi-faceted world. In 1998 a new initiative in spirituality and 
education out of Wellesley College in Massachusetts set off a furor of inquiry within American 
academia. The Education as Transformation Project “seeks to define a vision for education as a 
transformational process in which students are educated to be global citizens with an 
understanding of the diversity of religious traditions and with strategies of pluralism that engage 
diversity in creative and productive ways.” The pilot program was inundated with over 700 
university students, professors and administrators who understand both that religious diversity on 
campus is a modern way of life and that no education can ignore the nurturing of the spirit 
alongside the mind. 


Smaller regional conferences, such as one hosted by the Temple of Understanding in New York 
City, have sprung from the initial program. These events aspire to capture the enthusiasm of the 
original Wellesley Conference and channel it into grass-roots education initiatives through local 
universities. The conference in New York, for example, saw participants raise questions on 
topics such as inter-faith service learning, methods of meditation and inter-religious insights on 
non-violence. Participants challenged the traditional American separation of spirituality from 
education and invited reflective thinking and faith issues back into the academic arena. 


Yet, these issues (which the church has raised for years) are coming to the forefront outside of the 


church’s domain -- not in religiously affiliated schools, but in public universities. Sadly, the 
church seems to have taken less of an interest in addressing the needs of the inter-religious 
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communities in which it now finds itself. At the same time, inter-religious education is 
increasingly essential for equipping people to be citizens of the world. As mainstream culture 
begins to recognize a growing need for inter-religious understandings and endeavors, the church 
must follow suit; otherwise, it runs the risk of falling behind. Unless it actively invites inter- 
religious inquiry and education, the church will be forced to follow the lead of secular society and 
spend years “catching up” to the educational initiatives created there. 


One place to begin this inquiry is in seminaries and church-schools. The church must begin by 
educating its educators. Our seminaries and religious schools must incorporate interfaith 
learning, dialogue and exchange in their theological training techniques. The church will, in this 
way, be granting its leaders permission to explore inter-religious avenues. In so doing, the 
church will also be sanctioning similar exploration in its constituency so that it both encourages 
interfaith dialogue and teaches people appropriate forms of exploration. When our Christian 
clergy and laity are comfortable with the art of dialogue they will make their parishes safe havens 
for inter-religious inquiry. 


A good example of this step into inter-religious education comes in a New York-based program, 
Seminarians Interacting. This program brings Christian, Jewish and Muslim theological students 
together in a setting of mutual engagement and exchange. Students and staff of various 
theological schools spend several days visiting each other’s institutions. Here they immerse 
themselves in classes, worship and dialogue. At the end of each seminary exchange, the students 
come together for an intensive weekend of debriefing. They share what the experience meant for 
them both personally and in light of their own religious tradition/training. Obviously, the 
students learn as much about themselves and their own tradition as they do about the “other”, 
because they are forced to work ecumenically as well as inter-religiously. The students find 
unexpected allies in other faiths as they recognize common challenges in explaining doctrine and 
policy. The past year’s program, for example, saw tensions rise as gender discussions divided the 
room of Muslims, Reformed/Reconstructionist Jews and Catholic/Protestant Christians into 
surprising allegiances. 


Important to both the Education as Transformation project and the Seminarians Interacting 
program is the participation of faculty and staff from each school. This affirms the importance of 
inter-religious dialogue throughout the institution and encourages participation by students. A 
varied constituency is a first step in breaking down the institutional hierarchy that often precludes 
the involvement of women and young adults in such events. The Education as Transformation 
Project and Seminarians Interacting are not products of Christian outreach; rather they are 
programs of independent non-profit organizations. Yet, they can serve as models for our 
churches as they look for ways to enter into inter-religious education through community 
exchanges, immersions and honest dialogue. People look to the church as a model for dialogue, 
and the church must lead by example. 


This directive becomes even more challenging when approached in conjunction with issues of 
gender and age. While women and young people seem to come easily to the “interfaith table”, 
the structures that promote dialogue often seem reluctant to bring them there. However, in my 
experience, it seems to be women and youth who are most actively engaging in daily inter- 
religious activities. From the Christian and Jewish mothers who talk while their children play 
together in the park to the Muslim and Hindu university students sharing dormitory housing, 
women and young people seem to be engaging in interfaith living in tangible ways. Initially, I 
would argue that the role of women in religious education should be no different than that of 
men. Understandably, however, there are communities and circumstances where the role of 
women must be at least subtler than that of men. 


Similarly, as young people continue to respond to the reality of the diversity surrounding them, 
the church runs the risk of losing its youth as they gravitate toward traditions that offer better 
answers to their questions. These young people are the ones who will be instilling religious 
values in the future generations. Already much denominational understanding is weakened — if 
not entirely lost - among this generation. The church must decide whether it wants Christian 
understanding lost as well. The church has the ability to accept and respond to the changing 
religious landscape in the world. Whether and how it does this will shape the future of interfaith 
education. 


Christy Lohr is the Project Director of the Temple of Understanding, a global interfaith 
organization which promotes interreligious dialogue and education. Previously, she served for 
two years as the young adult intern in the US Office of the WCC. She currently serves as the 
chair of the Young Adult Committee on the North American Interfaith Network (NAIN). 
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Gerges, Fawaz, America and Political Islam, Clash of Cultures or Clash of Interests, 
Cambridge University Press, 1999. 





This book is a significant contribution to the debate on the extent to which religion and culture 
have replaced ideology and shaped the understanding of national interests in US foreign policy. 
It analyzes the historical, political, cultural and security issues that might explain America’s 
preoccupation with Islam and the Muslims. 


Focusing on the cases of Iran, Algeria, Egypt and Turkey, this study unfolds the many 
discrepancies and contradictions between rhetoric and policies in America. 


Beyond the US, this book considers changes in world politics with respect to the Muslim world. 


Pére Michel Lelong. La vérité rend libre, Le Judaisme, l’Islam et nous, Frangois-Xavier de 
Guibert, Paris, 1999. 


A long-experienced and eminent figure of Christian-Muslim dialogue, Fr. Michel Lelong writes a 
largely autobiographical book. He reaffirms his deep-rooted commitment to the effort of 
advancing genuine dialogue, spiritually and theologically sensitive but also attentive to the 
international political context. 


In addition, he wrestles with two considerations: The first concerns reconciliation between 
Catholics inspired by the teaching of Vatican II and those who claim faithfulness to the tradition. 
The second stems from the obligation to respect Judaism and, at the same time, give support to 
the cause of the Palestinian people. 





The Role of Women in Jewish Religious Education 


Judith Narrowe 


I suspect that most religious traditions acknowledge the importance of mothers in the religious training 
of children. This is certainly the case with regard to Jewish tradition, where mothers are specifically 
assigned a predominant role in the religious education of young children. We need only read the first few 
pages of the Siddur, the Jewish prayerbook, to find some proof for this. Every day at the morning or 
Shacharit service, we read the following verse from the book of Proverbs: Remember my child to heed 
the words of your father and to not forget the instruction of your mother (Proverbs 31). 


No doubt that the author of Proberbs certainly meant what he or she said; both Jewish parents have a role 
in the religious instruction of Jewish children. But I want to look more closely at the ‘instruction of the 
mother’ both with regard to the content of her instruction and the particular context in which her 
teaching took and probably still takes place. Two points are important here. First, we must acknowledge 
that for countless generations, the locus of mother’s teaching was limited to the domestic arena - the 
Jewish home. May I point out the importance of ‘the Jewish home’ in Jewish tradition: the Jewish 
home’ became - and to some extent remains as much a concept in Judaism as a physically identifable 
place. It is here that the essentials of Judaism are taught and where many of the essentials of Judaism, the 
613 mitzvot or commandments, were inculcated and practiced. 


But what we must add here is that in pre-Enlightment times, Jewish women received no formal religious 
education and were most often unaware of the content and meaning of Jewish classic texts. They were 
thus not familiar with the discussions and explanations of the rabbis regarding the mitzvot. Thus, while a 
woman’s contributions were undoubtedly important in that she transmitted many of what were/are 
thought to be the essential aspects of Judaism and Jewish life, her focus centered on her intuition as well 
as on the performance of the commandmants rather than on analyses and explanations of them. Her 
forte lay in the area of emotional attachment and expression rather than logical explanation of Judaism. 


So what is the problem? In these days of increasing instances of disfunctional families as well as new 
types of family structures, what is wrong with a focus on the Jewish home and on the mother’s role as 
one who inculcates love of Judaism and/or Jewish traditions? Why do I, as a somewhat educated Jewish 
woman at the beginning of a new millenium, rue the lack of formal religious instruction for women? 
Why am I bothered by the fact that Jewish women, who were often lauded and respected for their role as 
both wives and mothers, were absent as teachers in the male-dominated batei midrash, the houses of 
study? 


The ‘doing’ is of course no minor focus in Judaism. We need only look at the verse in Exodus 2,24 
where the Jewish people are asked to accept the covenant. Their reply to God? Naaseh ve'nishma, we 
will do and we will listen. Note that naaseh, 'we will do/perform' - at least in traditional Judaism - is 
primary. ‘Doing’ is clearly centered in the home. Thus, while many Jewish women function as Hebrew 
School or Sunday School teachers, the primary duty of Jewish women in traditional Judiasm is to be a 
religious educator to her own nuclear family, and only secondarily to her community. 


Dominant values in Jewish religious education 

I view values as that which 'provides a culture with an interpretation of its ultimate reality’. We find 
some indication of these visions in the first chapter of Pirke Avot, the Sayings of the Fathers (!). In verse 
2, we read: On three things/words the world stands: on Torah, on worship and on the performance of 
good deeds. The target is the individual who is to study, to participate in communal worship and to 
perform deeds of kindness. Paragraph 18 in the same chapter points out that 'the world will be 


maintained by three things, by truth, by justice and by peace’. Some commentators see these as 
communal rather than individual duties. The paragraphs thus focus both on the values of the individual - 
the world stands on his or her daily acts, and on the system - the world continues to exist or is 
maintained by public acts of truth, justice and peace. 


Religion as liberating or restricting 

I prefer not to see these terms as opposites. Religion will be both liberating and restricting; it will/should 
give the individual a vision of a better future and will/should make demands on/restrict his or her 
behavior. An example: at the same time one performs the mitzvah of study, one says no to something 
else. Somehow I connect this to religious pluralism: if we accept the fact that there are several legitimate 
paths to God, we will have to both acknowledge our similarities and respect our differences. To only 
acknowledge our similarities is ultimately assimilationist and false (we're all the same under the skin, all 
pray to the same God...’); to only emphasize differences re-translates them as impermeable boundaries, 
making a virtue as well as a necessity of maintaining a ‘we’ and a ‘they’. 


Perspectives on continuity of tradition, religious ritual, and ceremony 

In recent years, I have noted a new focus on ritual and tradition in our Jewish community. While the 
links within the community still seem to be characterized by an acknowledgement of shared ethnicity - 
an assumption or nod to vague but real shared ideas or norms ("I know that you know that I know"), 
there are some signs of a return to classic Jewish traditions. One example: lately I must invite guests to 
my Friday night dinners several weeks in advance because my proposed guests are often invited to other 
'shabbas dinners'. And nowadays it's not uncommon for brides to bathe a ritual bath, mikve, before the 
wedding and to walk around their grooms seven times at the wedding ceremony. None of these young 
people are observant Jews; they seem however to acknowledge a need to practice one or another Jewish 
tradition to express their Jewishness. While community activities still seem to be based on need for 
togetherness, “doing” traditions seems to be defining the community a bit more. 


Why we're seeing these trends is a good research question. It might have to do with one or another of the 
following observations: 1. there is a more intense focus on the Holocaust; 2. most Jews' are more secure 
and confident as citizens of their country (no longer guests, speak without accents); 3. Jews are aware of 
the well-advertized danger of assimilation; 4. Israel's Orthodox pressures motivate diaspora Jewry to 
take a stand on questions of religion; and 5. the need for community seems to be an utter necessity in 
today's globalized world. These trends might also have something to do with the immensely increased 
input of Jewish women in Jewish religious and communal life. Today, as probably never before in 
Jewish history, Jewish women are leading, contributing to and affecting the character and quality of 
Jewish life. A good example: the current president of the Jewish community of Stockholm is 44 years 
old, a psychologist and woman. 





Judith Narrowe is an American living in Sweden and currently teaching social anthropology at 
Hoégskolan Dalarna, a small college in northcentral Sweden. She is interested in issues related to 
globalization, women-health-education in Ethiopia and Jewish Responsibility in promoting 
Christian-Jewish Dialogue. 
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A South African Muslim Experience 


Suleilah Omar 


"The World's Greatest University is the Mother's Lap" 
(Muslim Quotation) 


Women have and continue to play a key role in transmitting values to the next generation in the 
South African Muslim experience. 


During the Apartheid era our country was closely associated with Calvinistic Christianity, and 
all students at public schools were taught only Bible Studies. Muslims and other religions were 
challenged to develop their own systems of educating their children within their own traditions. 


Two very important strategies through which Muslims sought to nurture their future generations 
were the "madrasa" and family solidarity. 


The Madrasa 


Parents accepted that it was an important part of their responsibility to send their children to the 
extra-mural Moslem schools. These schools or madrasas were usually afternoon classes where 
the kids are taught about the Islamic rituals and how to recite the Qur’an in Arabic. There was a 
madrasa in each suburb where Muslims were residing. The madrasa was usually at the house of 
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the teacher and most of these teachers known as "khalipha’s or aapha’s" were women. 
Family Traditions 


The family also played a very important role in keeping the children involved in the traditions of 
Islam. Families would get together for special occasions such as engagement ceremonies, 
weddings, blessing and name giving of newborns, birthdays and special celebrations in the 
Muslim calendar such as the Prophet Muhammad’s (pbuh) birthday commemoration known as 
"Maulud". All of these elaborate family traditions assisted in the teaching and rearing of the 
youth within the traditions and values of the Muslims. 


Community Life 


Notwithstanding the exclusive religious educational structures which had developed during the 
Apartheid era, Muslims would interact freely with Christians and people of other faiths at 
different levels e.g. at public schools and at the work place. These interactions were even 
extended socially (friendships), politically (i.e. anti-Apartheid activities) and even religiously 
(e.g. inviting Christians to their wedding ceremonies). But far more significantly we would live 
together in the same community often being next door neighbours. 


Religious Education - The Post-Apartheid Challenge 


Now that we have dismantled Apartheid and can live freely together in peace and harmony with 
people of all cultures, religions and backgrounds, we are faced with a new challenge. This 
challenge is spelt out in our new public religious education policy as the need for "developing a 
religious education programme, which will help learners to understand, appreciate and respect 
religious differences and to participate in inter-faith dialogue as a preparation for life in a 
multi-religious and multi-cultural society". 
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Transcending an Apartheid Socialization: The Need For Attitudinal Change 


We South Africans live as many other nations do in a pluralistic society, rich with traditions, 
cultures and values. One of the important challenges facing our nascent nation is the need to 
change our attitudes towards people of other cultures and faiths. 


But the changing of attitudes is one of the most difficult things. Our attitudes to a large extent 
determine the way we see and understand the world, and more importantly the way in which we 
relate to people of other cultures and religions. In Apartheid South Africa our attitudes were 
moulded and shaped by a policy of exclusion and separate development. In this situation we had 
very little space and opportunity for inter-cultural interaction. We were thus left largely ignorant 
of other cultures and religions. This cultural and religious illiteracy inevitably led to 
stereotyping of people of other cultures and religions. 


Inter-Religious and Inter-Cultural Education 


There has been an attempt by our new democratic government to implement a multi-religious 
education program at primary and high school levels. Although there is a growing acceptance 
for this multi-religious program, there are still some people who do not agree with it and feel 
threatened by it. (My South African colleague will in her paper be elaborating further about this 
new religious education policy). 


The challenge for me as well as the hundreds of other Muslim women madrasa educators is to 
transform the madrasa education system so as to contribute towards this goal of gradually 
educating our children to recognize the differences and to respect and accept the cultures and 
traditions of ‘the other’. We therefore need to inculcate into our children, from a very young age, 
these values of respect for the other’ as well as identifying the common values which are an 
important resource for nation building and the restructuring of the racially divided civil society 
in anew South Africa. 


Conclusion 


I believe we as women involved in religious education can play a major role in implementing a 
multi-religious education system. We can start by educating our own children at home and also 
the children we teach at our religious institutions i.e. Madrasas, Sunday Catechism and Jewish 
Schul. We can also contribute to the public Religion Education curriculum of our state schools 
by contributing religious resources from our own traditions in the form of textbooks and 
expertise. We would however need to equip and re-train ourselves to be able to impart the 
values and traditions of other faiths sensitively and objectively. This requires special people 
who are themselves truly convinced of the intrinsic need for understanding and respecting the 
integrity of other cultures and faiths. 





Suleilah Omar is an educator in a Weekend Muslim School for young children in 
Cape Town, South Africa. She is also an active member of an Open forum which 
seeks to enhance the status and role of women in the mosque and society. 





For in Such Dialogue Lies the Future of Religions’ 


Priscilla Singh 
Role of Women in Religious Education 


There is no denying the fact that women have been in the vanguard of training the tender 
young minds of children in their formative years through the centuries. The majority of 
religions and their codes have been detrimental to the full participation of women in public 
offices and leading in religious activities. However, women’s contribution in instilling 
simple faith through telling of Biblical stories in simple language, encouraging children to be 
part of worship life and in inculcating a deep sense of spirituality and dependence on God had 
been expected as an extension of women’s nurturing role and in fact counted upon. 


While we are entering the threshold of a new Millennium, is it right still to expect of only 
women, the key role in transmitting values to the next generation? Is it not the parental duty 
of both the mother and the father? This question needs to be asked in the context of the 
increasing expectation on women to carry on traditional roles while they have to enter various 
other roles as working women along with a decline in community living and living as 
extended families, in which the grand parents also played this role. Moreover, the erosion of 
the nuclear family with more women facing single parenthood, this is an impossible 
expectation! 


Having made my point, I now place myself in my Indian context of a minority Christian 
living in a multi-faith, multi-cultural, multi-language context where the constitution states 
that the Government is secular. Through formal institutions, the missionary movement had 
been actively involved in widespread education of the masses that was till then the privilege 
of the upper caste and through this channel, an informal education in the Christian faith was 
also imparted. This had led to an increasing number of unbaptized believers and 
sympathizers of the Christian faith throughout the country. 


In the name of safeguarding the secular nature of the country, it is now forbidden to have 
religious education during school hours and instead, to have a period in a week allotted for 
moral instructions. A few of the mission schools, where mostly women teachers are 
employed, open half an hour early to impart some religious education through simple stories. 
The BJP Government did try recently to introduce “Sarasvathi Vandhana”, Worship of 
Saraswathi, the Goddess of learning in the educational institutions which was objected to by 
the minorities. Politicization of religion is affecting the peaceful co-existence that India had 
been famous for and for imparting religious instructions for all children through formal 
education. The possibility of children studying the essence of all faiths to deepen their 
knowledge and faith has to be emphasized. This can only be done if people of all faiths come 
to see the need for such an education. 


The dominant values in religious education 


In the education of young minds either through formal or non-formal education, religious 
traditions and preferred texts have always been used to reinforce the popular cultural norms 
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of women being submissive, as guardians of culture, carriers of traditions and as performers 
of rituals within the household. Emphasis on their code of behaviour and their way of 
dressing that would conform to the accepted norms of society was emphasized through 
selected scriptural passages and role models. More prominence was given to the ten 
commandments in which women are depicted as possessions of men over the commandment 
of love that Jesus condensed it into. Women as the cause of sin and therefore deserving a 
subordinate status and therefore to be obedient to their menfolk is made normative. This had 
been internalized also by women so that women see their suffering in the suffering of Jesus 
who bore it patiently. The liberative aspects of the revolutionary conduct of Jesus towards 
women is never highlighted. Whether it was in the family, or the Sunday school, rote 
learning of the verses were encouraged more than a questioning mind. So much so that to 
this day religion has been compartmentalized into not having to do with reason but as a 
ritualistic or an otherworldly spirituality. 


The importance of home as the place for laying the foundation of one’s faith is becoming a 
thing of the past and it is expected of the church and Sunday schools to provide this although 
not emotionally bonded with the children as the family would have been, with their personal 
witnesses of faith. Somehow faith has rather become knowledge based than emotion based 
that would anchor the people in faith! The thirst for myths and stories and simple forms of 
instilling faith can be evidenced in the multiplicity and the increasing demand for Tele-serials 
based on religious stories. The ascetic, and Bhakti ways of living has given way to pomp and 
show. Community worships have become one of the major cause for communal clashes! 


Religion has to become liberative if it has to live 


In the Indian context with the predominance of Hindu religion, our culture and different art 
forms like singing and dancing are so intertwined that it is difficult to differentiate where 
religion ends and where culture begins. So the tendency had been to completely disregard the 
rich cultural heritage that all could have enjoyed and in turn been enriched. Instead option 
for westernization in religious activities was introduced as Christianity was more popularized 
through western missionaries. There have been sporadic attempts to redeem us from the so- 
called westernization but Christians themselves have denounced these as syncretism! Now 
we are reaping the rewards from the fundamentalists for the alienation. So first, we have to 
liberate Christianity from the western garb and re-clothe it with our cultural heritage. 
Secondly, patriarchy has to be denounced which is in our theology and in our church practice. 
If we confine the issues of violence against women which is on the increase, to homes instead 
of condemning it as an evil to be exorcized through active religious teaching, we are binding 
more women and men than liberating them. 


The institutionalization of religion has also brought with it power struggles and hierarchy that 
excludes the lay people from the clergy and marginalize women, youth and children. This is 
a serious lapse that has to be rectified. There should also be stress on community building 
rather than personal spirituality to sustain people of the new century. I would like to quote a 
possible way that we could work this out as people of faiths. “Religion should be considered 
in several parts: One part should be man’s relation with God, in which everybody can have 
different approaches. Speculations about who created the Universe, why so much disparity, 
what would happen after death etc. may be left to the religion itself. But social behavior and 
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relationships governing ethical and moral principles as a humanistic concept can be 
reinforced by spirituality” .” 


From a women’s perspective, I need to say that though women of different faiths have been 
trying to live together peaceably by sharing their faith, sharing gifts and goods during their 
festivals with their neighbours, they have not been part of the dialoguing processes actively 
which is more cerebral, based on doctrines and theology than on daily practice. So women 
need to be involved because they bring with them the wisdom of involving emotions and 
rituals in spirituality that deals with living one’s faith. I would like to quote an instance 
where such a dialogue mutually helped me and a strict adherent of the Sikh faith. I was 
assigned the task as a student of theology to dialogue with a person of another faith and to 
present my paper. I happened to meet a Sikh on the way who observed all the 5 Ks and wore 
a big sword. I asked him whether he would talk to me. After sharing my insight of his faith 
that it is liberative to women and is a hospitable religion, he listened to my story as a student 
of theology and exclaimed that how could his religion which is so progressive and positive 
towards women, lag behind in not opening ways for women to study theology also and 
immediately affimed that he would bring this up in his religious circle! We can find ethical 
value in all religion and work concertedly to emphasize living with these values. 


I feel liberated when I do my feminist theology that enables me and other women to be 
liberated in Christ and wish that more women from other faiths would find these liberative 
strands from their religion through study and interpretation to enable more women and men 
to move on from simple religiosity to a liberated and informed affirmation of their equality. 
Religion has always been a strength for women and when women learn to interpret those 
positive strands, they would enrich themselves and the religion that they follow. To this 
effect, we need to share our methodology and our rituals and worship elements together! 


Religion should not be static but dynamic. The demands of our times like globalization, 
privatization, individualism and a consumer mentality, different life-styles and orientation 
need to be addressed by religions and given answers that would help people not to live with 
these demands but to counter them. When everybody understands that the multi-nationals 
and trans-nationals who promote a market-based, profit-oriented economy erasing cultures, 
geographical borders and traditionally held values, it is only the faith-based communities 
with strong values on human dignity and equality of all, with their largest networks spread 
throughout the world, could counter the demon of greed for profit over against the well-being 
of all peoples. Would to God that we could, as people of faiths work together towards 
making this God-given earth, a safe place for all! 


Priscilla Singh is Executive Secretary of the Womens’ Desk of The Lutheran World Federation. 


* Global Peace through Integration of Spirituality into Secularism by N.S. Ramasamy, Director, CARTMAN, 
Bangalore — 5. 
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Dream of Building a New Community 


Miran Yoo 


Women's role in religious education and theology 


I made a decision to live my life with poor people in a slum area 15 years ago to overcome 
the limits of traditional theologies, which have been a tool of discrimination and oppression. 
While studying Women’s Theology, Liberation Theology, and Minjung Theology as a way of 
alternatives, I have really wanted to see all women having a happy and healthy life, both in 
body and mind. 


I think the theology of the 21st century should be focused on the particular experience of 
women and men, of old and young, of all the classes and races. These experiences should be 
the main subject in the process of theologization, adding the specific circumstances of all and 
the dimensions of the strength of life towards our theological thinking. Furthermore, women 
should try to contribute in constructing a comprehensive theology, which gives new life not 
only to the physical body and soul of the human being but also to the world of nature, as a 
form of physical (body)-theology and eco-theology. 


I believe, therefore, women have to establish new alternative practical communities beyond 
Christianity to live together and coexist with all human beings peacefully in happiness and 
pleasure. 


Examination of main values in religious education 


All living creatures, which are created by God, should be respected irrespective of the 
different circumstances in their lives. Unfortunately we are as human beings now living in a 
society of discrimination and oppression and we seem to measure value according to the 
amount of knowledge, privilege, and power. I| think it is important that religious education 
emphasises the recovery of the unique value, which enriches the lives of humans and of 
nature, enhancing the maturity of all creatures. 


We must realise that religion can be both liberating and hindering, both promoting and 
frustrating life. Any religion has its effects and merits in releasing one’s insecurities and fear 
of life. With less insecurities and fear, people of different faiths would be empowered to be 
ethical and to live positively according to their religious teachings or instructions. If a 
religion has patriarchal elements in its teachings, women are likely to feel that the religion is 
frustrating and acts as a hindrance in their lives. Furthermore, when a religion is set as a kind 
of social system, it drives women to despair. 


In the beginning of the Christian missionary outreach in Korea, Christian education provided 
liberation to women who were the outcast of society under the Confucian restrictions. These 
educated women worked very hard for the spread of the Gospel and campaigned for the 
educational movement. The activities of the women formed the foundation for the growing 
Korean church. 


As the early church consolidated, men (ministers) who had traditional Confucian thoughts 
controlled Christian religious education. This demanded that Korean women sacrifice 
themselves and served the church, isolating them from the decision-making groups. This 
situation was mainly derived from the patriarchal religious education mixed with Korean 
Confucian elements and brought Korean women only more inequality and despair. 


However, this experience of inequality and despair served as a powerful motivation for them 
to dream of building a new community and provoked them to take action. Suppression and 
discrimination of a community can generate the power and hope. They could make something 
out of their frustration, their accumulated Han, their grievances. Alone, an individual may 
succumb to her Han. Despair and hope are not separate, they are just like a coin with two 
sides and in that sense I would like to say that liberation and hindrance, promotion and 
frustration are not opposite concepts but they’re related to each other. 


Miran Yoo is a Korean minister and an artist and dancer. 
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Reflections ata Women’s Multifaith Meeting on Religious Education 
and Instruction 


Hans Ucko 


This consultation is a meeting of women from various countries and from several religious traditions. 
Engaged in and concerned with how to transmit the culture and values of our religious traditions to 
the next generation you have as Jewish, Christian, Hindu, Muslim and Sikh women come together to 
this multifaith meeting for common reflections and deliberations. This consultation is a meeting of 
educators if we understand educators in a wide and all-embracing sense. You are mothers with a 
direct responsibility for our children, clergy with a responsibility to their flock, educators in a 
religious community or in different educational institutions in society. You may be more or less 
directly involved in education, but we hold education as something important for us all. 


Education denotes the methods by which a society hands down from one generation to the next its 
knowledge, culture, and values. Through education the individual is to develop physically, mentally, 
emotionally, morally, and socially. An individual teacher, the family, a church or other religious 
community, or any other group in society may accomplish the work of education. 


The oldest known systems of education in history seem to have had two characteristics in common: 
they taught religion, and they promoted the traditions of the people. In ancient Egypt, the temple 
schools taught not only religion but also the principles of writing, the sciences, mathematics, and 
architecture. Similarly, in India, priests carried out much of the education. India was the fountainhead 
of the Buddhist doctrines that were taught in its institutions to Chinese scholars; they, in turn, spread 
the teachings of Buddha to the various countries of the Far East. Education in ancient China stressed 
philosophy, poetry, and religion, in accordance with the teachings of Confucius, Lao-tzu, and other 
philosophers. 


The methods of physical training that prevailed in Persia and were highly praised by several Greek 
writers apparently served as the model for the educational systems of ancient Greece, which stressed 
gymnastics as well as mathematics and music. 


The Bible and the Talmud are the basic sources of information about the aims and methods of 
education in Judaism. Jewish parents were urged by the Talmud to teach their children such subjects 
as vocational knowledge, swimming (!), and a foreign language. Today, religion serves as the basis 
for education in the home, the synagogue, and the school. 


The educational systems in the countries of the Western world were based on the religious tradition of 
the Jews, both in the original form and in the version modified by Christianity. A second tradition was 
derived from education in ancient Greece, where Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Isocrates were the 
influential thinkers on education. The Greek aim was to prepare intellectually young people to take 
leading roles in the activities of the state and of society. In later centuries, Greek concepts served as 
the basis for the arts, the teaching of the various branches of philosophy, the cultivation of the 
aesthetic ideal, and the promotion of gymnastic training. 


Following the Hellenistic period, Greek influences on education were transmitted primarily through 


such writers as Plutarch, who urged the education of parents as the first essential step in the education 
of children. 
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Through these brief examples, the fundamental aspect of education for the well being of society is 
underlined. It is an understatement to say that education is important. Education is not only the 
amassment of facts or techniques; it is the very tool to make meaning of the world in which we live. 
Introducing its work, the Education Team of the WCC says: “Education is more than just learning. It 
is about daring to know, do, relate and become.” 


Religious education and instruction are to make meaning of the world in the light of the tradition we 
have inherited and in accordance with our belief. Religious education and instruction should 
strengthen our commitment to live as people of religion, enabling us to respond creatively to our 
religious tradition and to the world around us. I would like to continue quoting from the WCC 
Education web-site, where the text goes on to say: “Ecumenical learning is learning in community. 
People are asked to establish relationships with one another, and also with those who are far away and 
with what is unfamiliar. Ecumenical learning means learning together. People have to detect the 
global in the local, the unfamiliar in the context of their own environment, in order to become aware 
of their own conditions and implications. Ecumenical learning also means inter-cultural learning. It 
seeks to promote the encounter of different cultures, traditions and forms of life because only a 
widening of perspective will bring about an experience of the riches of creation in nature, history and 
culture. Finally, ecumenical learning is a total process: social and religious learning are not separated 
from one another but constitute a unity.” 


In different ways, the WCC Education presentation seems to translate the old Latin adage: non 
scholae sed vitae discimus, we learn not for school but for life; for life together, for community, for 
relationships, for the global in the local, for inter-cultural learning understanding, for unity. This is 
particularly important at this time. Today we find ourselves throughout the world in a different 
situation than previous generations knew it. Religious and cultural plurality has become a visible 
reminder of the diversity of humankind. Societies that used to be religiously and culturally 
homogenous have to rethink themselves due to a different religiously heterogeneous landscape. And 
even in societies, where people of different faiths have lived next to each other for centuries, there are 
changes taking place that call for a new assessment of the role of the state and community in multi- 
ethnic and religiously plural countries. It is also true that we can very well live next to each other, but 
not necessarily be involved with each other. The trappings of globalisation have also contributed to 
making that which was distant coming closer and that which was only a name get some flesh to the 
bone. Much of what we may have known, although only in passing, is now purported to be unmasked 
and revealed by media. Everything can be given a face and that face is said to represent the whole. 
Simplification is a necessity in a world, which has less time than before. 


Our religious traditions, each different from the other, have been formed to respond to the needs of the 
community and the individual in any particular community. It is also true that our religious traditions 
do not immediately seem to provide material for how we are to relate constructively and creatively to 
the world of religious plurality. Religious traditions seem to focus more on catering for the needs of 
their own flock than of dealing in a respectful manner with people of other faiths and beliefs. There 
are certainly general statements about people of other faiths in our Holy Scriptures, requests to 
respecting the stranger, but not very much positively said about the other in his or her otherness. 
There is not very much positively expressed about the religious tradition and life of the other. It seems 
as if each religion is more bent on looking upon the own flock as the pet of God and the other as being 
more in the periphery. In different religious traditions and in different ways, there are expression of 
retaining the centre for my community, and me, whereas the other is in the margin. The expressions or 
world-views used may differ but it seems as if the primary interest is my community and myself. This 
is expressed in various ways in our religious traditions. We may claim to own the truth and maintain 
that the other should become like we in order to get hold of the truth. We may co-opt the other into 


http://www.wcc-coe.org/wec/what/education/index-e.html 
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our worldview. We may more or less disregard the other and be more preoccupied with our own role 
and mission in the world. Such views are reflected in our religious education and instruction as well. 
We are, I think, in need of some new thinking, which, true to our religious traditions, try to formulate 
something that could help us relate to each other in a more constructive way. How can we in our 
religious education and instruction create space for the integrity of the other and for a constructive 
interaction with each other? How can we strengthen our religious education and instruction that 
people get inspired to be open to the other, affirming the plurality as something good and valuable for 
our life as Christians, Jews, Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists, Sikhs? 


Enabling us to listen to the experiences of different religious traditions is one objective of this 
multifaith consultation on religious education and instruction. We would like to better understand 
how we transmit values in different religious traditions, to see what we can learn from each other as 
we try to formulate some ways ahead to live true to our religious traditions in a religiously plural 
world. 


I am here reminded of a story, which I think could be illustrative of our common effort. “A man was 
lost in a dense, dark forest. As the daylight faded into the lengthening shadows of dusk and the 
thickness of night gathered, he became more and more frightened. After three days and nights of this 
painful feeling of being hopelessly lost, he became desperate. 


Finally, on the fourth day of wandering about, at dusk, he saw a monster approaching him from afar. 
He filled his pockets with rocks to throw and prepared a heavy club from a branch with which to 
defend himself. His heart beat wildly in his breast. The perspiration of fear gathered on his brow, as 
the monster loomed larger and larger. It was as tall as a man was. He crouched behind some bushes. 
He grabbed for some of the sharpest stones and prepared to attack. As the monster came closer and 
closer he was frozen with fear. 


Then, he realised that the horrible monster was a human being. He threw the stones away, but kept his 
grip on the club just in case. When the man was all but upon him, he threw the club away too as he 
threw his arms about the shoulders of the man. It was his own brother! The man held on to his brother 
with love and gratitude. "Thank God you came in search of me. Please show me the way out of the 
forest, please.” 


One brother looked at the other with tears in his eyes as he answered: "I am lost now too, my brother. 
But I can show you what paths NOT TO TAKE. Together, we will find the way out.” 


It is important that we no longer see each other from afar, seeing each other in dim lights, conjuring 
up strange images. Instead we need to meet and come close to each other, learning about the ways of 
the other. We may learn from each other which ways not to take and we may try to formulate ways we 
can take together. Together we may find a way out towards a perspective in religious education and 
instruction that provides space, integrity, justice and dignity in the religious manifold we represent. 


In preparation for this consultation, we have solicited contributions from the particular constituencies 
and contexts you represent. These contributions are important, since they provide material for our 
reflection on religious education and instruction. They offer for me the landscape for our continued 
wandering. There are some green pastures, some rocky hills, some arid deserts, some rivers and lakes. 


Charanjit Singh sets an important tone. Religion is no commodity, which we can deal with in a glib or 
superficial way. When we talk about religion, we are faced with the numinous, which is at the same 


* From the JPIC evening event at the Canberra Assembly, by Marshall Meyer, Current Dialogue 
20/1991, 45-47. 
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time tremendum et fascinosum. “We live with great mystery, this great dilemma in our lives, whether 
religion liberates or puts shackles on us. How can I live my life as a visually distinctive Sikh woman, 
while advocating universality of my faith in a religiously plural world; how do I live my faith in an 
increasingly secular and materialistic world; how can I in this age of logic and science come to an 
understanding of the tension between religious and materialistic progress without becoming 
schizophrenic; how can I be true to my faith with total acceptance of the other, particularly when there 
is the big baggage of historical and continued persecution by followers of other faiths on my faith 
community; how can we move forward and grow together, while holding on to what is dear to me, in 
my religious tradition, in my family and in the wider society of which I am part? These are the issues 
I am struggling with, every day”. 


As people of religion we live with a dilemma. We have inherited a tradition, which we feel obliged 
and honoured to carry on. And yet, in the midst of it, we are torn asunder. There is being part of some 
communities and apart from others. The sense of identity with some communities and of alienation 
from others is something never completely understood but it remains a reality for us all at the many 
levels of our existence. The Jewish philosopher Ernst Simon expresses it in the following way: “The 
people I can pray with, I can't talk to, and the people I can talk to, I can't pray with’. There is a sense 
of belonging and a sense of alienation. Are we liberated or are we in shackles? Can we go beyond or 
do we have to stay within? Boundlessness and circumscription seem to go hand in hand. 


Religion is both private and societal and its interrelation with society is of course very 
relevant for our deliberations. Anne Davison describes the situation in the British society but 
the same could probably be said about many societies in the West. “Decisions about which 
religions, and what proportions to teach, causes conflict both within the school and within 
the surrounding community. On the part of the schools, there is a feeling that it is not their 
job to teach religion; that this is better done in the home or within the faith community. And 
at home, very little takes place within the Christian community. Whereas in previous 
generations mothers and particularly grandmothers taught children, at minimum, to say grace 
before meals and prayers at night, the present generation of young mothers are not passing 
this on, largely because they themselves missed the experience. This is due to a general 
breakdown in the traditional nuclear family situation and growing secularism and 
individualism. ... “Family norms are no more. This is because much of this teaching 
emphasises family and moral values, which are either not the norm for many today or are 
simply unattainable. This can also lead to a sense of alienation and exclusion.” 


It is obvious that Anne Davison expresses something that is a reflection of what sociologists of 
religion for some time have been saying. A feature to note is e.g. the marked diminution in the 
churchgoing population in many countries in Europe. Data measuring religious observance and 
institutional attachment confirm that Western Europeans are the least religious people on earth. 


When we listen to such reports we can react in different ways. We can listen to these reports in the 
mood of ou sont les neiges d’antan, longing for the snow that melted last year. We can, as religious 
people, become apologetic for our religion and antagonistic to these apparently non-religious people 
and prone to looking upon the world as materialistic or without norms. 


Can we withhold judgement and listen attentively to what people are telling us and how sociologists 
analyse the stories? Are people "simply secular"? Sociologists are rather telling us that the decline in 
religious attendance has not resulted in "a parallel abdication of religious belief." Religious 
sensitivities persist in the supposedly secular Europe, although they are no longer tied to a particular 
creed and are often inconsistent. Europeans seem to harbour religious feelings despite their lack of 
institutional attachment. They seem to "believe without belonging."” 


> See e.g. Grace Davie, Religion in Britain since 1945: believing without belonging. Oxford ; 
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New spiritual traditions seem to arise. The patterns of yesterday are being broken up and it is difficult 
to situate oneself. We need to redefine who we are in this changing world and to do so in a way that 
does not emulate the ostrich. Christy Lohr therefore suggests that it must henceforth be part of 
teaching to be pluralistic. "The purpose of Christian education is to show people how to define 
themselves authentically and spontaneously in relation to a pluralistic, or inter-religiously diverse, 
world. . . .The religious education that people receive from their churches should equip them to live in 
communities filled with multi-cultural and inter-religious variety.” This is the task. And how do we do 
it? 


“The challenge for me as well as the hundreds of other Muslim women madrasa educators”, says 
Suleilah Omar, “is to transform the madrasa education system so as to contribute towards this goal of 
gradually educating our children to recognize the differences and to respect and accept the cultures 
and traditions of 'the other’. We therefore need to inculcate into our children, from a very young age, 
these values of respect for 'the other’ as well as identifying the common values which are an important 
resource for nation building and the restructuring of the racially divided civil society in a new South 
Africa.” Suleilah concludes: “ I believe we as women involved in religious education can play a major 
role in implementing a multi-religious education system. We can start by educating our own children 
at home and also the children we teach at our religious institutions i.e. Madrasas, Sunday Catechism 
and Jewish Schul. We can also contribute to the public Religion Education curriculum of our state 
schools by contributing religious resources from our own traditions in the form of textbooks and 
expertise. We would however need to equip and re-train ourselves to be able to impart the values and 
traditions of other faiths sensitively and objectively. This requires special people who are themselves 
truly convinced of the intrinsic need for understanding and respecting the integrity of other cultures 
and faiths.” 


Ahalya Sharma mentions tolerance and trust as the hallmark of all religions. While this is certainly a 
major constituent in religion, it has not always been practised. Instead we witness in many religions 
how religious rituals and customs seem to have lost their significance and become redundant. Ahalya 
continues: “Religion has to be a perennial spring of fresh thoughts and ideas and not a stagnant pool. 
To ensure a harmonious existence in a religiously plural world Tolerance and Trust should be the 
hallmark of all religions.” 


We can understand tolerance in different ways. It can mean the capacity to endure pain or hardship 
and be synonyms of endurance, fortitude and stamina. It can be an expression of sympathy or 
indulgence for beliefs or practices differing from or conflicting with one's own. It can denote the 
allowable deviation from a standard. My question for our reflections of different attitudes to religious 
plurality is whether tolerance is the way ahead. How should we look upon the other, the religious 
manifold? Is it so that we have to endure religious plurality, because it is there? Is it the allowable 
deviation from a standard, which we for various reasons no longer can enjoy? Is it sympathy or 
indulgence for beliefs different than our own, which characterise our tolerance? 


This question is significant. Am I moved by the otherness of the other or do I just accept it is an 
inevitable fact of life? Anne Hege Grung sees in the whole exercise of dialogue something that moves 
her. “By the word dialogue I mean personal encounter, to meet face to face, where the aim is not to 
change the other part in the dialogue, but to risk being changed oneself through the process of mutual 
change that can be the result of a dialogue. The dialogue is not a place to try to convert anybody, it is 
creating a common story.” There is added value in the meeting with the other. 


Cambridge, Mass.: Blackwell, 1994 or Religion in modern Europe : a memory mutates. New York : 
Oxford University Press, 2000. 
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This is a multifaith meeting of women. Irina Grushevaya spells out the situation for women, which is 
probably not unique for Belarus, Irina’s home country: “In Belarus, such spheres as policy, economy, 
legislation and ethical norms still target men.” Irina sees the challenging contribution of women: 
“Women’s educational practice as the alternative to the traditional men’s approach is orientated to the 
polyphony of truth and knowledge. It accentuates multiplication of life styles, types of thinking; 
tolerance and freedom in expressing individuals’ aspirations ... It distinguishes the unique and 
inimitable character of the personality. Women’s position is not as strict as men’s; it initiates 
discussion, reflection, dialogue, different opinions. Women have an ability to share other people’s 
feelings and experiences. Interconnection, linking experience and knowledge is extremely important.” 


Is there a particular contribution of women? Some of us, engaged in interfaith dialogue, have discovered 
that we sometimes have our best allies in women. In interfaith dialogue, we are about creating space for a 
positive view of religious plurality and for the right of the other to define him- or herself. There is some 
territory to gain. We are not there yet. It seems to me that women are about the same thing, gaining 
territory towards full equality with men, for being allowed to define themselves, for being respected in 
their otherness as women. Maybe women have an additional gift to offer in the world of interfaith relations 
and thus in religious education and instruction about religious plurality. Coming back to Ahalya Sharma, I 
read: “Since times immemorial woman has been fostering, preserving and perpetuating human values in 
the framework of religion at the family level. In the present context there is an added responsibility on 
woman to arrive at the essence of religion and propagate it effectively for the benefit of humankind. 
Thanks to the increased awareness and education of woman, she is able to discharge this responsibility.” 


Anne Hege Grung underlines the common history of women in religion and says: “It seems that in 
most religions there are major parts of the tradition that are ignoring or suppressing women in many 
different ways. When women from different traditions and religions meet, they can share their own 
experiences about being a woman inside these traditions, both the difficult and the empowering parts.” 
Priscilla Singh expresses the wish that women “through study and interpretation” would find 
“‘liberative strands” in their religion, enabling both “women and men to move from simple religiosity 
to a liberated and informed affirmation about their equality. Religion has always been a strength for 
women and when women learn to interpret those positive strands, they would enrich themselves and 
the religion they follow.” Priscilla proposes therefore for our meeting that “we need to share our 
methodology and our rituals and worship elements together!” Miran Yoo suggests that “women have 
to establish new alternative practical communities beyond Christianity to live together and coexist 
with all human beings peacefully in happiness and pleasure.” 


As we said in the beginning, we live with a tension, in a tension. Religion is both liberative and 
restrictive. Judith Narrowe warns against a facile solution to the problem of religious plurality and 
offers a perspective from her Jewish tradition. “Religion as liberating or restricting: I prefer not to see 
these terms as opposites. Religion will be both liberating and restricting; it will/should give the 
individual a vision of a better future and will/should make demands on/restrict his or her behavior. An 
example: at the same time one performs the mitzvah of study, one says no to something else. Somehow I 
connect this to religious pluralism: if we accept the fact that there are several legitimate paths to God, we 
will have to both acknowledge our similarities and respect our differences. To only acknowledge our 
similarities is ultimately assimilationist and false (‘we're all the same under the skin, all pray to the same 
God...'); to only emphasize differences re-translates them as impermeable boundaries, making a virtue as 
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well as a necessity of maintaining a ‘we’ and a ‘they’. 


Religion is not played out only in the hearts of people, in their churches, synagogues, gurdwaras, 
mosques or temples, but in society. Religion can become a very destructive force in society. Fajwa 
Abrahams and Suleilah Omar, both Muslim women from South Africa, remind us of how religion was 
used and abused for political purposes in South Africa. The post-Apartheid society in South Africa 
wants to focus religious education as a “dimension of human experience. It facilitates the exploration 
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and discovery of meaning in life, the affirmation of the learner’s religious identity, and an informed 
respect for the religious identity of others. The new policy sees "Religious Education (as) integral to a 
holistic education of the learner as it makes a key contribution to the moral and spiritual maturity of 
the person. It acknowledges, and aims to facilitate the development of relationships with the Sacred, 
with society, with the environment, with other persons and with the self”.” 


It seems to me that we, as people of different religions, have a lot to learn from such a vision of 
religious education. The WCC Guidelines of Dialogue, which since more than 20 years have guided 
the work of WCC member churches, point to a vision of communities, respecting each other, 
interacting with each other and benefiting from each other. “Because of the divisive role to which all 
religions and ideologies are so easily prone, they are each called to look upon themselves anew, so as 
to contribute from their resources to the good of the community of humankind in its wholeness. ... 
(The) vision of a worldwide "community of communities" ... may be helpful in the search for 
community in a pluralistic world; it is not one of homogeneous unity or totalitarian uniformity, nor 
does it envisage self-contained communities, simply co-existing.” I hope that our work together can 
contribute to a community of communities, where we through religious education and instruction can 
ground a commitment to respect, integrity, interaction and appreciation of the other. 


Let me in a couple of words share with you my dream. It is a dream about people of different faiths, 
beliefs, and religious traditions actually embracing each other, as friends and in a realistic but 
fundamental recognition and appreciation of the different religious traditions shaping our lives. As 
things look today, it looks like a very distant dream or illusion. We still have a long way to go. I know 
that my dream must reckon with the cautioning words of Buddha "Do not dwell in the past, do not 
dream of the future, concentrate the mind on the present moment." But maybe the present cannot be 
addressed, unless I allow this dream to inspire and push me. I think it was Henry David Thoreau, who 
once wrote: "Go confidently in the direction of your dreams. Live the life you have imagined.” And 
so, this is my dream and thus hope. I look forward to the day when Christians will thank God that 
there are Jews and Muslims and Hindus, when Muslims will thank God for Jews and Hindus and Jews 
will thank God for Christians and Muslims. In my dream, we will one day all realise that the other in 
his or her otherness is exceedingly valuable for my own journey through life. It is possible that it will 
always remain a dream. But I think it is possible to go in the direction of this dream. In a small way 
but significant way, this multifaith meeting is, I hope, an effort in this direction. 


* http://www.wcec-coe.org/wec/what/interreligious/glines-e.html 


The Story of the Consultation 
Christiane Hartmann 


The purpose of the consultation 


The WCC invited 15 women from different countries and different faiths to come together and discuss 
the role of women in religious education and in inter-faith dialogue. In preparation for the conference 
every participant was asked to submit a two page paper on her experiences in the light of the 
objectives for the consultation. These objectives were: 


e To discuss the role of women in religious education 

e To identify dominant values in religious education 

e To share experiences on how religion can be liberating or restricting, promoting or frustrating our 
lives in a religiously plural world 

e To discuss various perspectives of continuity of tradition, religious ritual and ceremony in family 
life and society 

e To study existing WCC Guidelines on Dialogue in Community and explore if these guidelines are 
useful for women in religious education 


Daily Prayer and Meditation 


Each of the four and a half days of the consultation began an introduction to forms of prayer in the 
different religions. This was led by a woman of that particular faith in order that the presentation was 
authentic. Each person chose a prayer-text that was "open" enough, so that the rest of the group could 
participate if they wished, or simply observe. This short prayer/reflection time became a very 
important part of the day. 


On the first morning, the Sunday, a Sikh woman introduced one of the main prayers of her faith and 
served us prasad, the ritual food which Sikhs share after worship. On Monday, two Muslim women 
from South Africa introduced us to the daily ritual prayer of Islam, inviting the rest of the group to 
join in the ritual movements of that prayer. They also told us about what is an appropriate form of 
clothing when attending a mosque. 


The following day, a Hindu woman showed us some of the objects and symbolic actions she uses to 
practice her daily prayer and she sang a hymn, or bhajan, for us in her own devotional language. On 
Wednesday, a Jewish woman invited us to imagine a short service in a synagogue and she recited her 
favourite prayer from the prayer-book. 


Finally, a Christian woman explained the growth of Christianity and she also expressed her sadness 
for the mistakes that Christian people had made in relation to people of other religions, especially 
Jews, in the past. Then she invited everyone to join in the common prayer of Christians, the "Our 
Father". 


Against the background of these daily experiences of shared prayer and meditation, the work on the 
objectives of the conference took place: 


The Programme 

On the first evening the participants introduced themselves saying a little about their work in 
education and/or inter-faith dialogue. This was very helpful in order to get to know everyone and 
especially to learn something about the varied experience and different contexts from which each 
came. 
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The following morning we entered more deeply into the subject asking how religion, religious rituals 
and traditions are learned and taught. We felt that it was easier to communicate about cultural aspects 
than about religious dogma, but that it is often difficult to differentiate between the two. 


In the afternoon, Prof.Tikva Frymer-Kensky demonstrated, (with an example from the story of Dina 
in the Hebrew Bible) how one must be careful in reading and interpretation of traditions which have 
been used to the detriment of women and/ or other religions. 


On Monday morning we looked at the following questions: 


* How can curricula for teaching religious education be developed? Should it be done in dialogue 
with people of other faiths so that it is no longer a teaching about but a learning with? 


* Tolerance and confidence are the key-words of dialogue: Can a historical way of teaching avoid 
the negative aspects of religious history? But arent historical mistakes the worst enemy of 
understanding ("You/ your people did ...) ? 

* Can we go further than living together - side by side - by sharing something of our religion? And 
if we share, how ready to change do we have to be? 

* How can religious communities influence/encourage worship in a way that people from other 
faith are included? 

* What are the limits of dialogue? 

* How can we avoid cultural relativism? 

* How do we work with people who do not want to communicate (what are the limits of tolerance)? 

* 


What are the specific ways of women in dialogue? 


On Monday afternoon we had a complete change of activity. We visited Cologne, had a guided bus- 
tour and some free time to discover the city in smaller groups or on one’s own. In the evening we had 
a dinner together in an Indian restaurant before returning to Miilheim by train and car. 


From Tuesday morning to Wednesday morning we worked in groups discussing the following 
questions in depth: 


= How do we improve religious education and/ or instruction so that it enables the next generation 
to be persons of faith and citizens of a world of cultural and religious plurality. 

What action could you envisage in order to create, sustain or develop an inter-faith community 
and what would be the specific concern or contribution of women? 


We also discussed The Guidelines On Dialogue in Community published by the WCC. 


Finally, we worked on a draft statement which represented the thinking of the whole group. This 
statement was drafted by one of the participants and incorporated the work of the smaller groups. 


Overall, the group worked very well in a very short period of time and there was a sense of 
achievement at the end of the few days. Good relationships were established and it is hoped that the 
dialogue will continue on "Women in religious education" and "Women in interfaith dialogue". It is 
also hoped that a further meeting will be arranged after two years to discuss the results. 





Christiane Hartmann works as elementary school teacher since 1993. She lives in Cologne, 
Germany. Among other things she teaches religious education and is the deputy-headmistress. 





Respect Each Other’s Faith, Esteem it and Take Care of It 
Christiane Hartmann 


We were twenty women coming together from totally different worlds - social-political, 
cultural, religious - and the success of the encounter wasn‘ at all self-evident. But the open- 
mindedness of the participants and the atmosphere of trust where none of us wanted to 
convince the other, opened "rooms" where true encounter could and did take place. 


The meeting was characterised by deep and honest personal contact. Within a few days, even 
a few hours, we lost our fears and we knew in our hearts that the other would respect our 
faith, esteem it and even take care of it. 


One personal experience: I belong to the white, Christian majority in a European country 
which often takes a position of superiority when encountering other cultures. At the 
conference I met - for perhaps the first time in my life - a Hindu woman who included my 
personal God as one of many possible expressions of her God. I realised how right she was in 
remembering me, that the God of my belief is limited by the people of this belief. While my 
God still retains his important place and role in my life, my encounter with her made me 
more modest when talking about my "‘all-inclusive" God. 


The challenge of my work and the dialogue that I conduct with people around me differ from 
those of many of the participants in this conference. Most of the other women come from 
contexts where they have to communicate with ‘others’ who do not respect their personal and 
physical integrity. My experience is different: as a teacher, I am confronted with many 
parents and children who have no contact with any religion and who do not know the most 
basic stories of the Christian tradition. They only practice some external traditions such as 
Christmas dinners and church weddings. With them, I feel that I have to try to justify my 
belief; I need to emphasize that I connect intimately to a religious tradition and that my trust 
in a personal God is not measured by any scientific proofs. 


As a member of the white Christian group - but more particularly as a woman, I am also 
aware that the male-dominated theology of Christianity does represent my belief as a woman. 
But, I often feel misunderstood, excluded and not represented. I have thus been searching for 
other and new ways of worship, sometimes within the world of feminism, sometimes not. 
What I learned was that several of the participants - Jews and Muslims as well as Christians - 
were engaged in/ had experienced a similar search. Thus, another aspect of the encounter was 
sharing experiences of working on and changing traditions. The contexts differed greatly 
but the courage of other women in their surroundings encouraged me to continue the struggle 
in my own tradition. Hearing, or better, listening to the stories of women of other faiths and 
other traditions and understanding their traditions opened my mind more than any theoretical 
or theological book would have been able to do. 


Another impression: though we sat in an ordinary seminar room, something elementary was 
created every day by teaching and sharing different forms of prayer. I felt both enriched_and 
at the same moment poor because I realized that I lack daily religious rituals in my own life - 
rituals that can connect me every day with my faith. 
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These experiences show me that personal encounter has to be a key in interfaith dialogue. 
Encounter does not mean telling the other in order to convince; it does not mean coming 
together and feeling superior. Encounter means coming together, knowing that truth can only 
be articulated as personal truth, which in religious language, is seen as confession or a 
creed. It is not enough to tolerate the other but to accept the faith of the other while being 
conscious of the real differences and problems of understanding. It is necessary to find 
the limits of acceptance in order to avoid a simple ‘peace and friendship’ encounter. Until we 
are willing to acknowledge limits, we can’t really take each other seriously. 


Finally I would like to underline how important it is to continue the discussion with the 
participants of the conference. I think that this group worked very well together. We have 
opened our eyes, we have now a different view on several questions of interfaith dialogue and 
our role in religious education. We could give ourselves tasks and present the results in a 
second meeting in order to discuss them and to find new concrete questions to continue. 


Mrs. Christiane Hartmann works as elementary school teacher since 1993. She lives in 
Cologne, Germany. Among other things she teaches religious education and is the 
deputy-headmistress. 


Christian-Muslim discussions on Inter-communal Tensions 


The Arab Group on Christian-Muslim dialogue initiated in collaboration with the Middle East 
Council of Churches and the World Council of Churches, a discussion on inter-communal 
tensions. The approach chose to combine country analytical reports and three thematic foci: 
religious identity and fanaticism, the use of religious sentiments in political rivalries and 
conflicts, the impact of global perceptions on local relations. 


A colloquium was held in the Lebanon (March 8-12, 2000) and dwelt on situations of Egypt, 
Sudan and Lebanon. A second will follow in November 2000 and will include Bosnia, 
Indonesia and Nigeria. 


A guidelines document on “Christian-Muslim cooperation in the context of inter-communal 
conflicts” is being drafted in conjunction with the two colloquia. 





Not Just Talking About — but Talking Within 
Urte Heuss 


I attended the meeting without exactly knowing what I should expect from it. As a 
teacher who is confronted with children from different cultures and religions I hoped 
to find some answers for myself how to cope and deal with the multicultural and 
multireligious aspects of the world around me. From the very beginning it became an 
outstanding experience for me. 


What made this conference so special was the fact that all participants were willing to 
bring in themselves with their whole personality. So the discussions didnt only touch 
the "surface" of the subject but went deeply into it. It was not just a "talking about", it 
was a "talking within". By communicating with each other we could feel the sorrow, 
pain and fears that results from misunderstanding religious compassion or mission. 


On the other hand we could feel the joy of understanding a bit more of the "soul" of 
each ones religion and to understand the other one’s personality from that 
background. This produced a deep openness and trust and we could really begin to 
dialogue with each other. We did this with great seriousness and with the awareness 
that worldwide peace and understanding depend on the changing of the peoples mind 
concerning religious, cultural and ethnic differences. 


The results of the meeting were not just some statements about what perhaps one 
could do in the far away future. The results were very precise and clear. As members 
of the conference we took upon ourselves the responsibility of changing our own 
thoughts and feelings concerning other religions and cultures and to start to influence 
the surroundings that we are living in, to help other people change their minds and to 
enable them to join our dream of tolerance and understanding. 


The role that women play in this process and their responsibility to develop and 
disseminate their experiences became clear and obvious. As mothers and educators 
their impact on the following generation(s) is vital and so they must reflect on matters 
of tolerance and dialogue so that they are able to educate their children accordingly. 


For me the consultation was a great challenge and it still is. I don't just want to 
remember a very nice meeting. I am aware now of my responsibility in 
communicating its results to other people in order to help the world become a place of 
peace and understanding. For me the WAY to do this is the way we experienced it at 
the Conference: by meeting the other one’s soul. 


Mrs. Urte Heuss works as elementary school teacher since 1993. She lives in 
Essen, Germany. Among other things she teaches religious education and is 
involved in the process of developing the quality of her school. 
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The Consultation Statement 


Hindu, Sikh, Muslim, Jew and Christian, we are educators, wives, mothers, social service 
workers, doctors and women of faith from around the world. We gather because we 
recognize the need for greater attention to religious education in our world. This education 
manifests itself in myriad settings through a myriad people. It comes in the form of general 
religious education in schools for people in mixed faith communities. It comes as religious 
instruction in a specific tradition. It affects people of every faith as well as people of no 
particular faith and is led by clergy and laity, men and women, young and old. It is taught by 
example. It is learned from experience. It is lived by all. 


Life does not discriminate by faith. We all share certain common experiences — birth, death, 
joy and pain. People of faith also share a search for answers to certain existential questions. 
These questions can be both an excellent entry point to interfaith dialogue as well as an 
honest departure point for interfaith differences. They can be tailored to educational settings. 
For example, children raise the question of death and afterlife when relatives, friends or pets 
die. A schoolteacher may find herself plunged unexpectedly into an interfaith dialogue when 
a sad child questions the fate of her newly departed pet hamster. How does she deal with 
this? In an increasingly pluralistic world, such questions raise issues from various 
perspectives. With the proper training, however, such questions can become beautiful 
learning experiences rather than a fright. In these situations children become the educators. 
They can share their various experiences and learn from one another. 


Our goal in religious education is to create spiritual, moral, cultural and social beings. 
Religious education concerns learning about and from traditions including our own. Still, 
this community enterprise is not embraced by all. Teachers find students with no particular 
faith foundation in their classrooms. Similarly, they encounter parents who have, at best, a 
luke warm understanding of faith, themselves. More religiously expressive parents fear that 
their children’s faith will be undermined by inter-religious education. Secular education does 
not aim to instill faith, and many pupils are entering into their inter-religious world with no 
real faith base. Education, then, should address its four fold goals from each person’s starting 
point. For some, this means beginning from a firm religious root. For others, it means 
approaching a spiritual insight through other cultural, moral or social means. 


Further, education must nurture the student and teach respect for religion, culture and 
individuals. This comes through a tri-part exchange on the part of caregivers, teachers and 
children. Each plays an important role in the development of the whole being in the same 
way that religious ritual develops the whole person — body, mind and soul. 


But, how do we improve secular religious education and faith-based religious instruction so 
that they enable the next generation to be persons of faith and citizens of a culturally religious 
and plural world? Before we can dream of changing this learning experience for future 
generations, we must look at improvements for the ways in which religious education and 
religious instruction are presented: 


o We must educate our educators to the proper methods of engaging in interfaith 
education so that they can properly challenge single answer explanations to inter- 
religious questions. 

o We need to be aware of the limitations of interfaith education and confront these 
limitations within each faith and within each of us. Dialogue must be entered into 
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honestly with no hidden agenda. Any thoughts of proselytism or conversion must be 
surrendered at dialogue’s door so that inter-religious exchange becomes a sincere 
endeavor. 

o Language, history and feelings of guilt or inadequacy greatly affect the ways in which 
people approach inter-religious dialogue. One must be sensitive to these difficulties 
when interpreting another’s faith. Religious educators need to use the words, symbols 
and actions of the other as the other uses them. 

o Teaching a specific faith must be done with an awareness of both the multifaith and 
multicultural world in which we live. It must also recognize the radical differences in 
perceptions of faith as well as culture. 

o Interfaith education is largely an experiential endeavor. True learning comes from an 
actual experience of the "other" in the "other’s" way and in the "other’s" context. The 
old adage, "Silence is golden", rings true for interfaith learning, as well. A true, 
humbling and immersive interfaith educational experience allows for living as well as 
dialoging, for acting as well as theorizing and mystery as well as answer. 


Remembering this, what action can we, as women of faith, envisage to create, sustain and 
develop interfaith communities? 


First, we must look at the definition of an interfaith community. While being wary of placing 
too much emphasis on theory over praxis and for the purposes of definition, we shall call an 
interfaith community one that requires a group of people to meet regularly for the purpose of 
working consciously in an interfaith mode. At these meetings dialogue is openly one of the 
points of the agenda, and in this way dialogue becomes intentional. 


Certain issues demand action and are common among women of all faiths. Action on these 
points will help to empower women in their struggles. Violence, for example, affects women 
everywhere. These actions may include such activities as reading scripture together, 
theologizing in that scripture or learning about community through ritual. 


Inter-religious networks of women have to be built to make room for women in problematic 
hierarchical and patriarchal structures. In these situations, room must be made for women to 
freely act in ways that they feel appropriate, to have control and to make conscious choices. 
We must replace patriarchal structures with ones in which women feel comfortable working. 
We must continue to encourage and empower women in their own interfaith efforts. This 
means lifting up the small grass-roots initiatives as well as rejoicing in the triumphs of 
women in the spotlight. As women working together for a common goal, we cannot fall prey 
to the same structures that sometimes keep us at arm’s length. 


In interfaith education, women tend to know the person first and her faith second. It is 
through such intentional relationship building that women relate to each other best. In 
experiencing the other, we come to know ourselves better. In Miilheim, for example, we 
began each morning with a shared meditation. While we recognized that the setting of a 
meeting room was an artificial space in which to represent our traditions, the prayers we 
offered were shared in a rich atmosphere of trust and acceptance. 


Interfaith understanding, therefore, comes to women one relationship at a time. Just as the 
sower in Matthew 13 sows seeds in a variety of soils, interfaith understanding begins with 
one conversation but also profoundly affects generations to come. This is a slow process, 
and it is in this slow intentionality that women live interfaith lives. This relational style of 
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doing interfaith, however, cannot be over-analyzed. It is in the praxis, not the theory, that 
inter-religious women understand each other, other faiths, and their own traditions. 


Keeping all of this in mind, we turn to the WCC’s Guidelines for Dialogue with People of 
Living Faiths looking for ways to formulate interreligious guidelines serving a life of 
interreligious encounters. We offer the following suggestions for future documents: 


e Recognizing that dialogue has its own integrity, guidelines on interreligious relations 
and dialogue need to offer a clear definition of dialogue which distinguishes dialogue 
from proselytism of any kind. 

e Guidelines on interreligions relations and dialogue should bear in mind the need to 
“teach our teachers”, recognizing the task of encouraging dialogue and respect for 
people of living faiths. 

e Guidelines on interreligious relations and dialogue should seek to address the 
theological justification for dialogue from various traditions. They should recognize 
within our traditions those practices, which might be detrimental to dialogue. 
Securing the fight of others to be rooted in their own traditions and cultures must be a 
priority. 

e Guidelines on interreligious relations and dialogue should underline that people of 
faith have a responsibility not to form religious allegiances with oppressive political 
powers. Rather, where possible, dialogue teams should actively invite/include people 
of power who emulate positive dialogue roles. 

e Guidelines on interreligious relations and dialogue should make ensure that women 
are written into the dialogue. 


Whereas centuries ago Christians sent missionaries to the ends of the earth to spread the 
gospel of Christ, today we need dialogue “missionaries” to promote the ethic of dialogue at 
home and abroad. These people, unlike the missionaries of old, will come to the dialogue 
table without a hidden agenda or penchant for proselytism. Rather, they will be torchbearers 
who bring the light of dialogue to the citizens of the world. 


The promotion of dialogue is the responsibility of people of all faiths. Its safekeeping is the 
task of all God’s children, and we all must work together to nurture a sensitive approach to 
the task. Just as Christians understand God to be simultaneously immanent and transcendent, 
interfaith dialogue must nurture an outward and inward relationship in every tradition that 
engages in it. While actively engaging in interfaith dialogue and action, people in living 
faiths must also continue to maintain intra-faith dialogue, as well. 
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Learning to live in a Europe of many religions 
A curriculum for interfaith learning for women 


WCC and the Boldern Protestant Academy work together on interreligious 
education for women 


Anne Davison 
The background 


The WCC and the Boldern Protestant Academy recently held a consultation with a small advisory 
group in order to discuss a proposal for an inter-religious education project. This consultation, which 
took place at Boldern, Switzerland, from 10" to 13" February, 2000, drew together 13 people from 
Spain, Germany, Bosnia, Lebanon, Switzerland, the USA and England, all of whom were 
experienced, in various ways, in education in a religiously plural context. This initiative is also part 
of the WCC’s ongoing commitment to make Christian Religious Education in religiously and 
culturally pluralist societies a priority concern. 


The consultation was a major step forward in what has been a long process of ‘testing the waters’. 
For the past five years the WCC and Boldern Academy have worked closely on a curriculum for inter- 
religious education for women in various European contexts: the Ecumenical Forum of European 
Christian Women, the European Women’s Synod and the European Women’s Summer Academy, in 
workshops that comprised between 20 and 60 participants. These workshops were directed at 
Christian women, training them for living in a multi-religious Europe, and perceiving Europe as an 
increasingly multi-religious continent. 


In its self-understanding, Europe has been a Christian continent. Historically, such a perception needs 
to be challenged. Throughout the centuries, large communities of Jewish and Muslim people have 
lived and live in Europe. On the one hand they made important contributions to European life and 
culture. On the other hand, Muslim conquests in the Balkans and on the Iberian peninsula also left 
memories of suffering and hatred. 


While the histories of these communities are quite different, they were, at different times and in 
different measure, targets of discrimination, and violent persecutions, which lasted right to the end of 
the 20" century. 


Europe’s future will be one of many faiths. Therefore it is urgent to overcome the enemy history 
Europe has with the other “religions of the book’, and to develop new and creative ways of relating to 
each other. 


Out of these experiences, and inspired by the methodology of the European Women’s College, which 
works with educational modules in various countries of Europe, a curriculum has been developed for 
interreligious education, initially aimed at women and focussing on learning about Islam and with 
Muslims. The aim of the February consultation was to discuss the feasibility of moving forward with 
a pilot project, which would offer this curriculum to women in different parts of Europe. 


The Project 
Religion is one of the factors that make up personal and group identities. Time and again however 
religions have been misused to legitimate other issues and mobilise people around them. The project 


intends to harness the potential of religions to motivate their believers to strive for peace, justice and 
tolerance in everyday life situations. 
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Given the special history of Islam in Europe and taking into account the fact that many European 
countries have sizeable Muslim populations, this project will focus on Christian-Muslim relations. 
This is the more urgent, as existing prejudices against Islam are continuously nourished by a mix of 
political events, cultural incompatibility and ignorance in religious matters. 


The pilot project is designed as a course for women. Women are important in creating conditions for 
daily living, in families, neighbourhoods and social and cultural communities. They usually have 
practical experiences and personal competence. While the importance of women’s experience within 
the family and society in general is recognised, women often lack the opportunity for reflection and 
analysis and thus the chances to reflect these experiences, to analyse them, and to acquire the 
theoretical knowledge necessary to manage sensitive and/or conflictive situations. Especially in an 
interreligious setting stereotypes often prevail. 


The issues of women, their social and religious roles, the perceptions of women’s sexuality and bodily 
functions, the question of women’s human rights are in themselves divisive issues, within Christianity 
and Islam and between these religions. These issues need to be addressed carefully and in an informed 
manner. 


The goals of the project are: 


e To educate Christian women who live with people of other faiths, to express their identity as 
Christian women and to learn to understand and respect the identity of others. The focus of the 
pilot project will be Christians and Moslems living together. 

e To help women understand the faith of their neighbours and learn to relate to them: 

-to create an understanding of the ‘otherness’ of the ‘other’ person . 
-to make women aware that living with differences can be a source of enrichment in building 
community. | 

e To show the complex relationship between religion, culture, politics and economics, and to 
highlight the factors which lead towards misuse of religion in situations of conflict. 

e To identify religious principles, moral and ethical values, and norms that are comparable and that 
can be negotiated for a life together; 

e To highlight positive historical experiences in living together 

e To establish a platform where additional women’s perspectives can be brought in to the ongoing 
discussion on a “Global Ethic’ 


The Methodology 


The truly innovate and exciting aspect of this project is the concept of conducting five modules which 
will take place in five different locations over a period of two years. This means that those women 
who take part will have an opportunity to learn about different European situations. The five 
locations are: Boldern (Switzerland), Barcelona (Spain), Sarajevo (Republic of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina), London (England), Beirut (Lebanon). 


The Participants 

The project is designed to help women who live and work in multi-religious contexts to develop 
sensitivity, knowledge and skills to act in their life and work-situations in a better and more informed 
way. The project will be particularly targeted at 

Social workers, teachers, pastors or students in these professions 

Personnel managers or people in similar positions 

Police or security personnel, immigration officers etc. 

Journalists and communication workers 

Trainers of volunteer workers and other personnel in inter-faith projects 

It is anticipated that a maximum of 35 students would be registered for the two-year programme with 
a further option for additional local participants to join in one module only. 
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The Curriculum 


The curriculum is written by Ms. Teny Pirri-Simonian, World Council of Churches, and Dr. Reinhild 
Traitler, Programme Director of the Boldern Protestant Academy in Zurich. It is based on the insights 
gained in workshops on interfaith learning, developed over the past years in the framework of the 
Office of Education of the World Council of Churches, the Ecumenical Forum of European Christian 
Women, the European Women’s Synod and the European Women’s Summer Academy of the 
Protestant Study and Education Centre Boldern. 


The curriculum is designed to: 
-affirm religious identities as important instruments to deal with insecurity and 
conflict 
-build awareness of the complexities of the secular context in which religions exist 
today 
-identify and make intentional the contribution of women to shaping a Europe 
of many faiths 
-be a contribution to the ongoing discourse on human rights/women’s rights 
-bring insights from the women’s movement and feminist scholarship into interreligious teaching. 
In doing this, the project hopes to make a small, but important contribution towards generating a 
democratic climate and practice in all spheres of life, including the religious one. 


The Future 


The Group is continuing to work together looking at prospective partner organisations in the various 
countries and also at the question of funding. This is an ambitious project, but all those involved 
believe that it is timely, worthwhile and achievable. It is also a very good example of collaborative 
working across institutions and organisations, between the Church and the secular world and across 
different countries. 


Anne Davison in Inter Faith and International Advisor to the Church of England 
Diocese of Chelmsford. She is also is the Deputy Moderator of the Advisory Group on 
Interreligious Relations. 
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Christian Religious Education in Religiously and Culturally Pluralist Societies 
Teny Pirri-Simonian 


Since the 1970s, the Education Office of the WCC has addressed the questions of racism and 
multiculturalism through short-term projects and consultations. A central consultation, held on the 
theme, "Christians and Education in a Multi-Faith World: Considerations on Christian Participation 
in Education in a Multi-Faith Environment" (Salford, U.K. 1982),’ proposed a framework for 
future reflection and debate in the churches. The Education Office responded to this proposal by 
instituting a project, with the International Consultancy on Religion Education and Culture 
(ICOREC) in Manchester, England. The project, “Learning in a world of many faiths, cultures and 
ideologies — a Christian response,” covered four years (1985-89), and explored five of the issues 
raised in Salford. These issues, each of which was studied in a different region, were: (1) Christian 
education and teaching about other faiths; (2) the Christian message as contributor or hindrance to 
the development of pluralist societies; (3) the role of publishing in interfaith education; (4) the 
opposition of some non-Western countries to the teaching of science and (5) the mutual challenge 
of secular and religious educational philosophies. Though the topics of the relationship of 
Christians to peoples of other faiths’ and “education and formation for interreligious and 
intercultural living” had also been identified as key issues, it had not been possible to treat them in 
a focused way. These issues were thus again singled out as emerging priorities for the churches at 
the June 1990 Global Workshop on Education 2000 in Montreal (Canada). 


Following staff proposals, the Unit If Commission affirmed Christian Religious Education in 
Religiously and Culturally Pluralist Societies as a priority concern and recommended that work in 
the area be coordinated with the Gospel and Cultures study. Subsequent Commission meetings 
(Trinidad 1993, Coventry 1995, Salvador, Brazil 1996) affirmed the direction of the programme. 


The programme began with a Global Workshop in Salatiga, Indonesia, October 1992, entitled 
‘Christian Religious Education in Multi-Religious Societies.’ The workshop was co-sponsored by 
the Satya Wacana Christian University and staff collaborated with the Office for Inter-Religious 
Relations (OIRR), and with the Gospel and Cultures programme in its development. 


The meeting articulated a programme for the education and formation of Christians living in 
pluralist societies. This programme had the following goals: 


- to identify models of effective teaching and resources for Christians living in pluralist contexts; 


- to assist curriculum writers (both in educational institutions, Sunday schools and parishes) to 
revise their syllabi in order to respond to the needs of interreligious, intercultural education; 


- to prepare an educational resource to accompany the guidelines proposed by the WCC 
document, “Ecumenical Considerations in Christian-Muslim Relations”; 


- to study women’s experiences in interreligious and intercultural living and identify issues and 
methods for educational models; 


Christians and Education in a Multi-Faith Milieu: Implications of Interfaith Dialogue for Theological 
Education, July 1991, Salford, UK, Organized by the Sub-Unit on Education and the Sub-Unit on Dialogue with 
Peoples of Living Faiths and Ideologies (WCC), and The Centre for the Study of Religion and Education in the 
Inner City, Sacred Trinity Centre. 
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- to enable women to develop educational methods and resources from their learning/teaching 
experiences. 


Carried out through Unit II, the programme would try to addresses the needs of two broad groups. 
The first group was comprised of persons involved in education, such as Sunday School teachers, 
teachers of religion in schools, educators of adults, parish workers, curriculum writers and the 
teachers of Christian theology in seminaries and university faculties. The second group was 
comprised of professional women, housewives living in interreligious contexts and women 
specialized in women’s work. 


The following areas of concern should be considered in education: 


1. Teaching and Learning one’s faith in a multi-religious society: How is religion 
learned? Does learning one’s own religion make a person more open to other religions? 
What attitudes produce distorted images of others and their faith? 


2. Learning the faith of my neighbour: How do Christians learn more about their 
neighbour’s faith? Would planned educational activities help them to understand and 
appreciate the faiths of others? What are some of the difficulties involved in planning 
educational activities? What experiences do the churches have in this field? 


3. Identifying specific issues: How can the WCC documents “Ecumenical Considerations for 
Jewish-Christian Dialogue” and “Ecumenical Considerations in Christian-Muslim 
Relations” help identify specific issues in Christian-Jewish and Christian-Muslim relations 
and explore how Christians and churches may deal with these issues? 


4. Meeting the specific needs of the churches through education programmes: Are the 
existing educational activities, educational materials and methods helping Christians to 
understand better how to live in pluralist societies? What further steps can the Council and 
the churches take to follow up this issue? 


The Salatiga Workshop had also treated the sorts of educational issues (methods, materials, 
curricula and training of facilitators) that would be necessary to create a broad programme of 
Christian Education for life in a multi-faith society. The consultation ended with two group reports, 
each proposing a model. 


In carrying this programme forward, I organized further workshops covering five regions: Africa (a 
continental meeting in Kenya and a sub-regional workshop in Ethiopia), Asia (three sub-regional 
consultations and workshops for the Central Asian Republics, Southeastern Asia and the Indian 
Sub-Continent), Europe (regional workshops in Austria, Hungary and Switzerland) the Middle East 
(a consultation) and North America (a preparatory meeting in the USA). These gatherings were 
attended by experts on dialogue issues, people who simply wanted to live in harmony with their 
neighbours of other faiths, and educators who wanted to move beyond dialogue and promote 
education for interreligious, intercultural living. 


The Global Workshop and all subsequent activities emphasized information sharing. Participants 
briefly introduced every topic on the agenda from the perspective of the experiences in their own 
countries. The presentations formed the basis for wider consultation among the participants, both in 
plenary and group discussions. These discussions led them to identify both their prejudices towards 
their neighbours of other faiths and their positive views and hopes for future harmonious living. 
During all the activities the participants visited representatives of other faith communities in their 
own centres or places of worship and discussed educational issues with them. 
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Networking was another important aspect of this programme. In every workshop, persons from 
different regions were invited along with the local representatives. Educators from other faiths were 
also invited as resource persons and as ‘sounding boards.’ The WCC organized workshops in 
cooperation with the Office of Interreligious relations from the WCC and in partnership with 
regional and national organizations. 


The programme was focused, yet flexible. It was focused, in that all regional and sub-regional 
workshops were based on the goals of the programme, and in that it appropriated the two educational 
models that had been developed in Indonesia and discussed the questions proposed by staff for study 
and action. It was flexible in that each workshop carefully considered the following factors: 

- the specificity of the context (socio-political and economic) where the meeting would be 

held; 
- the religious diversity in the country and region; 
- the size and nature of the WCC membership in that context. 


In conclusion, the programme aimed at raising awareness among Christians on the following 
question: How should a Christian affirm his or her Christian identity and at the same time learn to 
respect the difference of the other? The Global Workshop had been successful in proposing two 
models of education to be used in Sunday Schools and in schools and parishes. It had produced an 
outline for an educational companion to the WCC document, “Ecumenical Considerations in 
Christian-Muslim Relations.” The different workshops responded differently to the list of concerns, 
the model of education and to the outline for the educational companion. A summary of the 
workshops and consultations reveals this diversity: 


In 1994, a consultation was held in India on “Christian Education in Multi-religious 
Societies.” It was organized jointly by the National Council of Churches of India, the WCC 
Education Desk and the Office of Inter-Religious Relations. Following the consultation, the 
All-India Sunday School Association designed a new curriculum for Sunday Schools. 
Textbooks and the Teachers’ Handbooks were produced entitled Being God’s People. The 
books, which were written for the nursery, primary, intermediate and senior levels, were 
translated into 12 Indian dialects and were published in 1997 with WCC support. 


The continental workshop in Kenya in 1995, entitled “Health and Healing in Religiously 
Pluralist Africa: Women’s Health,’ determined that by learning to prepare educational 
materials relating to health and healing, women could be greatly helped to identify the 
common elements in their faiths and traditions and thereby strengthen their common identity. 
The workshop participants decided that the programme should begin on the grassroots level 
and include the training of multipliers. The Women’s Desk of All Africa Conference of 
Churches and the Women’s Programme of the Project for Christian-Muslim Relations in 
Africa (PROCMURA) were partners at the workshop and became the implementing partners. 


A workshop was held in 1994 in Cyprus for Christian educators of the Middle East, organized 
in cooperation with the Middle East Council of Churches (MECC). Moslem educators were 
invited as resource persons. Discussion and analysis of textbooks during the workshop 
centered on the false images and perceptions that exist among people of different faiths in the 
Middle East. The participants extended their work beyond the workshop through an MECC- 
sponsored research project on the theme ‘rereading each other’s histories.’ The project was 
intended to help reinforce the peace process between the Palestinians and the Israelis, and to 
correct the Moslem perception that Christians came to the region only with the Crusaders. 
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In 1995, WCC Education and the Office of Inter-Religious Relations organized a consultation 
in Uzbekistan for the five Central Asian Republics. The consultation was entitled, “Living 
Together Under One Sky.” As an outcome of this experience the Christian leaders and the 
Imams of the five Central Asian Republics agreed to work together against the influence of 
outside agitators (Moslem and Christian fundamentalists and the sects coming to their region) 
by strengthening their teachings of religion. One of the important components in this teaching 
process was the inclusion of the other’s faith. One could observe an openness in the practice 
of Islam and in the attitude of the people in these countries that contrasted strikingly with 
Islam in other regions. While they were part of the Communist system, they had been isolated 
from outside influences. Perhaps this explains their eagerness to avoid any kind of 
fundamentalist trends. 


In Europe the programme was rooted in the work of regional women’s organizations and lay 
academies working on women’s issues. Workshops, organized jointly with the Boldern 
Academy in 1995, set the process for developing an educational model based on women’s 
experiences at the grassroots. The educational model we developed and tested in different 
workshops led to a collaborative effort between Dr. Reinhild Traitler (former WCC staff and 
currently Programme Director of the Boldern Protestant Academy in Zurich), and myself, in 
which we wrote a curriculum for women and interfaith living. 


The programme, which started in 1992, has reached a stage where its future course should be 
discussed. That the issue of interreligious intercultural living will remain with the ecumenical 
movement has been acknowledged in the policy statement “Towards a Common Understanding and 
Vision of the World Council of Churches.” The statement declares that “‘an articulation of the 
Council’s purpose and functions on the occasion of its 50" anniversary” (CUV par.3.12) should 
“recognize facets of the ecumenical vocation which have taken on a higher profile in recent years, 
including concerns...relating to people of other faiths and promoting processes of education which 
enables Christians to think and act ecumenically” (par.3.12.5, italics mine). 


Teny Pirri-Simonian is Executive Secretary for Orthodox Relations with the World Council of 
Churches. 
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The Situation in the South Pacific Islands 


Tessa MacKenzie 


Interfaith Search Fiji is an organisation that came into existence as a direct result of the 
political upheavals in the country in 1987 when the seventeen years of peaceful democratic 
governance was shattered by a military led Coup d’etat. This quickly took on religious 
overtones as the Coup leaders and ethnic Fijians who rallied behind them saw the situation in 
Biblical terms with themselves as the chosen people (the Lost Tribe) and Fiji as their 
Promised Land. However, ethnic Fijians are not the only people inhabiting Fiji. They make 
up just about half of the population as a result of history. 


About 130 years ago Fiji was ceded to Britain by the Fijian Chiefs and, as the colonial power, 
Britain brought in indentured labourers from India in order to protect the Fijians and preserve 
their traditional way of life. The descendants of the indentured labourers now form about half 
of the population. They are mainly Hindu, some are Muslim, and a very small proportion are 
Christian. 


For about one hundred years there was relatively calm co-existence. The government policy 
was to keep the people divided in their separate communities, and this has impacted on the 
social, cultural, and political scene, even since Independence was gained in 1970. There was 
naturally some mixing at the grassroots level, and increasingly so. The people of Fiji are on 
the whole very tolerant of each other’s differences. Religious festivals are shared and enjoyed 
on a superficial level without anyone feeling a great need to understand them. Religious 
dietary regulations and fasting are accepted and respected. Many of these schools are run by 
religious organisations, Christian, Hindu, and Muslim, and children from all sections of the 
community are accepted, so that there has developed a general knowledge of each other’s 
religious practices, while understanding of beliefs remains relatively superficial. 


In these days of increasing secularisation throughout the world, Fiji is still a very religious 
country. For example, many meetings commence with prayer, whatever the organisation and 
sports fixtures also start with prayer. This prayer is Christian regardless of the faiths of those 
present. 


When the Fijian nationalist-led Coup d’etat ruptured what had appeared to be a harmonious 
multi-cultural, multi-religious nation, which boasted that it was “the way the world should 
be”, underlying resentments and prejudices leapt out as from a Pandora’s Box. Politics and 
religion became inextricably mixed as the new governing regime justified itself as acting 
according to God’s will and direction, and sought to impose Christianity with the expressed 
intention of making Fiji a Christian state. For some months a Decree forbade any activity on 
Sunday which was not strictly religious. There were sporadic outbreaks of anti-Hindu 
activities with desecration and even destruction of Hindu temples and idols, and religious 
books by Christians. Fortunately the last ten years has seen efforts to restore calm and re- 
create a harmonious society, including the adoption of a new Constitution suitable for a 
multi-ethnic country. 
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Within two months of the Coup d’etat in 1987 a meeting called together people from the 
different religious traditions present in Fiji, to discern together how the spiritual resources of 
each could best help with the healing process needed to restore harmony in the fractured 
community. Out of this Interfaith Search Fiji was formed with the expressed aim of “building 
bridges of respect and understanding between people of different religious traditions for the 
sake of the wider community’. There are now 16 member organisations, roughly one third 
each Christian, Hindu, and Muslim. 


From the early months of the organisation’s existence, regular dialogue has taken place based 

on the model from Birmingham, England, which has been modified to suit local conditions. 

The dialogue is multi-lateral, each organisation being invited to prepare a short paper on a 

given topic. Three or four papers from a cross-section of the member organisations are 

presented and discussed at each Discussion Gathering, and topics covered over the years 

include; 

- What are we? 

- How do we see the task of Community and Nation Building from the perspective of our 
own religious tradition? 

-~ Visiting each other’s prayer and worship services. 

-~ What in our traditions enables us to enter into dialogue with people of other faiths? 

- What are our teachings and practices about fasting? 

~ What does our faith tradition have to say about the environment? 

~ What kind of vision for Fiji, does our faith tradition suggest? 

— Introducing our scripture to others. 

— What is our teaching about religious liberty? 

~ What does our scriptures teach on Family? 

— Introducing a significant personality from our faith tradition of the past. 

- Our concept of God as found in our Sacred Scriptures. 

- Explaining the meaning of our symbols and rituals to one another. 

- The place of women in our Scriptures, Tradition and in practice today. 

— What do our scripture say about violence, and what is the reality today? 

- Death and the ceremonies connected with death. 


The Discussions have been open to all members of Interfaith Search’s member organisations, 
and in recent years have been advertised for public participation. 


In 1994 Interfaith Search Fiji received a visit from a three-member team sponsored by the 
World Council of Churches. The team was led by Dr. Hans Ucko who was accompanied by 
Dr S. Jeyapragasam, of the Institute of Gandhian Studies at Madurai Kamaraj University, a 
Hindu, and Professor Mumtaz Ali Khan of Centre for Research and Development of Dalits, 
Bangalore, a Muslim. This visit raised the profile of Interfaith Search Fiji in the country and 
gave much needed encouragement to the members of Interfaith Search, who were made more 
aware of the worldwide dimension of inter-religious relations. 


A meeting of the visitors with the leadership of the Methodist Church in Fiji was seen as a 
breakthrough, but sadly no permanent improvement in the relationship between the Church 
and Interfaith Search Fiji resulted. 


The visiting team challenged Interfaith Search Fiji to take more seriously the organisation’s 


aim to work for reconciliation and peace, and this encouraged them to make a comprehensive 
submission to the Commission, which reviewed the racially and religiously biased 1990 
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Constitution. Instead of limiting the submission to the sections of the constitution concerned 
with religion, Interfaith Search made recommendations on all aspects of human rights and 
justice. However, most member organisations, apart from Christians, remain wary of 
activities that can be construed as political. The challenge still stands for Interfaith Search to 
be more actively engaged in breaking down prejudice and working for peace and justice. 


As a result of the deepening understanding between Interfaith Search members, Public Prayer 
gatherings have been organised at selected times, such as at the start of a new year, before the 
General Elections, and increasingly calls are made to Interfaith Search to organise public 
interfaith prayer by national organisations such as the Trades Union Congress, the Council of 
Social Services for Senior Citizens’ Week, etc. 


We have developed a specific methodology for these prayer gatherings. They are usually 
held in a religious buildings. As at all Interfaith Search meetings, we commence with a 
minute of silent prayer together. Each prayer gathering has a theme on which each religious 
organisation is invited to present a short prayer, reading, chant, song, drama or meditation. 
The public is invited to join in or listen prayerfully as appropriate, as the contributions are 
presented one after another with a short silence in between each. Four years ago it was 
suggested that we should have an Interfaith Prayer and this came about in a remarkable way. 
First, it was quickly and unanimously agreed that we could all address God as Creator. 
Various suggestions were made for petitions and ideas to be included — A prayer was drafted, 
amended and accepted at a full Council meeting, and is now used at the conclusion of every 
prayer gathering. One phrase is modified or another inserted to suit the particular occasion as 
for instance after a national disaster such as an air crash in 1999 which killed 17 people when 
Interfaith Search was asked to help organise a national memorial service. 


Interfaith Search Fiji speaks out through the media on religious issues and on behalf of, or in 
defence of particular religious organisations or individuals under threat, as when temples 
have been vandalised. A comprehensive submission was made to the Constitutional Review 
Commission which prepared the ground for the 1997 Fiji Constitution, and submissions have 
been made to various Government Commissions reviewing such matters as the Gaming 
Laws, Poverty and Education. 


Interfaith Search endeavours to raise public awareness of the need for respect and 
understanding in our multi-faith Society, and works to break down prejudice, through 
seminars, talks to specific groups, involvement in various non-government organisations 
working in human rights, etc. We have co-operated with the multi-cultural programme of the 
Citizens Constitutional Forum (CCF) to develop resource material for schools. The Catholic 
Teacher’s Training College now has a course on World Religions present in Fiji for which 
Interfaith Search is the major resource, organising speakers and visits to religious buildings. 


Interfaith Search Fiji took part in the W.C.C.’s Peace to the City Campaign together with the 


C.C.F. and ‘People for Intercultural Awareness’- a programme developed by the Catholic 
Church. 


One of the biggest problems faced by Interfaith Search is the reluctance of some Christian 
Churches to be involved and the strong opposition of the Methodist Church in Fiji which is 
the largest Christian Church in the country, having the majority of ethnic Fijians as members. 
Only a few individual Methodists are prepared to join with Interfaith Search activities. 


Interfaith Search is only active in the capital city, Suva. Branches formed in other centres 
have failed to maintain momentum. 


As Fiji continues to try to rebuild the broken fabric of society into one harmonious nation of 
diverse peoples, the work of Interfaith Search is increasingly important. There is increasing 
political unrest in this year of 2000 with some big issues awaiting satisfactory resolution. The 
major issue is that of land most of which belongs to the Fijians and has been leased to Indian 
farmers. The Fijians are now wanting to take back the land and are refusing to renew leases. 
There are religious as well as cultural differences that are susceptible to political 
manipulation, especially when prejudices thrive through lack of knowledge and 
understanding. 


With the recent recruitment of a young and enthusiastic co-ordinator, Interfaith Search hopes 
to expand the public awareness programme through seminars and visits to schools, and to 
revive the regional branches, so that Interfaith Search can be a positive force in reshaping 
Fiji’s future. 


Mrs. Tessa MacKenzie is Secretary to the Council Interfaith Search Fiji and a member 
of the Advisory Group on Interreligious Relations of the World Council of Churches 
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Religions Unite for Children 
(Excerpt from WCC News) 


Sara Speicher 


The faces of children appear daily before us on our television screens and in magazines and 
newspapers, illustrating innocent victims of violence and tragedy. Child soldiers and child 
prostitutes, victims of poverty, hunger, and domestic abuse, orphans because of HIV/AIDS, 
homeless on the streets or in refugees camps, victims—and now more often perpetrators—of 
crime, children are prey to the worst forms of violence and abuse and often deprived of the 
assistance and resources necessary to help them recover and grow into a healthy and fulfilling 
life. Many international organisations and NGOs have formed over the years to address children’s 
issues. Now a new network has been launched, one with a vision of mobilising millions of people 
all over the globe around the common concern of the welfare of children. The Global Network of 
Religions for Children (GNRC) aims to be “a child-focused network dedicated to the sharing of 
information and the building of action coalitions.” 


The GNRC is the dream of The Arigatou Foundation, a Buddhist peace organisation based in 
Japan. The first forum and launch of the GNRC was held in Tokyo, 16-18 May, with 200 
participants from all continents and from seven different religions. Keishi Miyamoto, 
representative of the Arigatou Foundation, noted the impetus for forming the network: “During 
my 10 year work with The Arigatou Foundation, I found that there were so many religious 
persons or organisations dedicated to the activities for children and trying to improve the 
environment surrounding children of the world. I also found that there was less communication 
and co-operation among those people or organisations because of the lack of places for 
information exchange and opinion sharing. It seemed possible for me that Arigatou Foundation of 
Myochikai could facilitate that religious co-operation through common activities to save 
children.” 


The World Council of Churches was contacted in the early stages of the development of the 
Network and assisted in the planning for the GNRC. Hans Ucko, staff for WCC Inter-religious 
Relations and Dialogue, and Marta Palma, co-ordinator of the WCC’s Global Ecumenical 
Children’s Network participated in the first Forum. Two children from the WCC network also 
spoke at the Forum, Arnold Engel from Canada and Patricia Cruzado Munoz from Peru. 


The WCC’s work has been focused on children rights and empowerment. Since the United 
Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child was accepted by the UN General Assembly in 
1989, the WCC has advocated for effective implementation of the recommendations. The WCC 
has also sought to empower children and children’s networks to allow for the active participation 
and leadership of children in the activities affecting their welfare. As one member of the Global 
Ecumenical Children’s Network has said, “Children need to be given the means to face the 
future.” In supporting the GNRC, Palma states, “It is important for Christians to co-operate with 
other religions not only because we share a common concern and vision but because many 
children live in an inter-faith society, even one in which Christians are a minority.” In a 
preliminary group report from the Forum, it was noted “At a time when the world in many 
regions is torn apart by differences in religion, the GNRC has brought all the major religious of 
the world on one platform, in harmony and goodwill, and with a resolve to work for the 
dignification of the life of the children of the world irrespective of nationality or religions.” 


The GNRC will focus on developing platforms for the sharing of information and developing 
common action at the grassroots level. Recommendations coming from the working groups of the 
first Forum (soon to be made public) will be the basis for the next actions of the network. 


In reflecting on the role of the WCC, Ucko noted that “The WCC has been and will continue to 
be involved.... It is important for us as Christians to support this initially Buddhist initiative, 
which wants to bring religious people from all religions in common action for the dignity of 
children.” 


Information is available on the website of The Global Network of Religions for Children 
www.gmyrc.ne.jp 


Sara Speicher is Coordinator of Communications for Interreligious Relations in the World 
Council of Churches. 


Doré, Joseph, ed.: A la rencontre du bouddhisme 
Publication, de l’ Academie Internationale des Sciences Religieuses 
Namur: Artel, 2000. 


This book, in a series of Christianity meeting with religions, contains articles in German, English 
and French, written by both Buddhist and Christian scholars. The book is written with the motto 
“For a dialogue between Buddhism and Christianity”. The book is divided into three parts, the 
first is a discovery of Buddhism, the second is a reflection on the possible points of encounter: 
spirituality, community, the reference to the Absolute, and the question of the human condition. 
The third part focuses on the conditions of dialogue. This series of articles contains interesting 
contributions from equally interesting authors, with contributions by Christians and Buddhists 
like Jacques Scheuer, Lama Denys Teundrop, Pierre Francois de Bethune, Perry Schmidt-Leukel 
and Dennis Gira. It is a good European contribution to the profuse literature on Buddhist- 
Christian relations and dialogue coming out of the American-Japanese encounters. The book is 
written by specialists on Buddhism but even more by people practising Buddhism and 
Christianity. 


A thought-provoking meditation on the saying “If you meet the Buddha, kill him” by Hans- 
Martin Barth concludes the book. 


O’Leary, Joseph Stephen: Religious Pluralism and Christian Truth, Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 1996. 


This book is a revised version of La Verité chrétienne 4 l’a4ge du pluralisme religieux (1994). 
Joseph O’Leary teaches at Sophia University in Tokyo and is very well versed in Western and 
Buddhist philosophy and thinking. This book tries to offer material for a continued and 
sophisticated reflection on religious plurality leaning on Jacques Derrida and Nagarjuna, the 
Indian Buddhist monk-philosopher and founder of the Madhyamika ("Middle Path") school. 
O’Leary is keen to demonstrate how biblical monotheism and christological doctrine acquire a 
new validation from their interplay with the different visions of salvation and reality found in 
other religious traditions. 
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A Statement of the First Forum of the Global Network of 
Religions for Children 


18 May 2000 - Tokyo, Japan 


Every child born comes with a message that God has not yet despaired of humankind, observes 
the poet Rabindranath Tagore. The ultimate and inviolable dignity of the child is understood to be 
rooted in reality by each religion in its own terms. Thus, the reality of the child expresses for each 
religion in its own way the mystery and meaning of human existence. Together people of 
religious conviction agree that every child is promise, sacred gift, and pledge of the future. Our 
diverse religious visions shape our approaches to the child, they call us to repentance, hope, and 
commitment. 


Moved by the plight of children and compelled by our religious commitments, we, women and 
men, coming from all continents and belonging to many of the world’s religions, have come to 
Tokyo, Japan, to inaugurate the Global Network of Religions for Children (GNRC) at the 
invitation of the Arigatou Foundation. We are already actively engaged as individuals and in 
organisations dedicated to the rights, dignity, and well being of children. We are convinced that 
we need to cooperate with one another in our concerns for children. 


Our hearts cry out! Today our children are under siege. 


e They are the often-targeted victims of armed conflict, coerced to kill as child soldiers, and are 
disproportionately killed or maimed by anti-personnel land mines. They make up more than 
half of the swelling refugee and internally displaced populations. As the most vulnerable, 
they perish and suffer grievously from economic sanctions. With grotesque distortion, 
violence is pervasively portrayed to youth as attractive and exciting in television and film and 
other forms of entertainment. 


e 30,500 children die each day -- 11 million each year -- from largely preventable diseases. 200 
million children are malnourished. Another 1.2 million are living with HIV, and over 11 
million have been orphaned by AIDS, most of them in sub-Saharan Africa. 


e Despite unprecedented economic prosperity, mostly in Northern industrialised countries and 
related to rapid globalisation, more children are being born into poverty than ever before. 1.2 
billion people in developing countries, half of them children, live in absolute poverty, 
surviving on less than a dollar a day. 


e Because of crippling economic conditions, families often lack the resources essential for the 
care and development of there own children. While 60 mil lion children are trapped in 
abusive and hazardous forms of labour, countless others are homeless and forced to live in 
the street, and often vulnerable to victimisation by authorities. 


e 130 million school age children, more than two thirds of them girls, are growing up in the 
developing world deprived of the right to education, which thereby limits their possibilities to 
assume their chosen roles in society. Authoritarian standards or other forms of coercive social 
pressure can also be detrimental to their development. Children are often denied religious 
rights, and the lack of religious education can lead to spiritual impoverishment. We recognise 
spiritual poverty as a form of deprivation for children with far reaching consequences. 


e Children fall prey to sexual abuse and exploitation in both domestic and commercial settings, 
including 2 million who become victims to the sex industry every year. Increasingly children 
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around the world are being exposed to shallow, distorted, and exploitative interpretations of 
sexuality, including child pornography, through film, television, and Internet. 


e Children are increasingly subjected to deteriorating environmental factors including polluted 
air and water, the poisoning of the food and land, the dangers of radiation, deforestation, and 
desertification. They are inheriting a world out of balance that has resulted from the 
often-reckless use of non-renewable natural resources. We recognise that all of the deplorable 
conditions noted above are often interrelated. 


These grim realities can be changed, and this is the measure of our moral obligation to act. Our 
religious traditions, cultures, economies, governments, societies, communities, and families are 
responsible for the well being of our children. We must acknowledge where they have failed, and 
as religious persons we acknowledge in particular and repent for when our religious traditions 
have not put into practice their own deepest insights into the dignity of the child. Children are not 
objects. They have not only the right to protection and care; they also are entitled to recognition 
as subjects of their own destiny. All of our social institutions must be transformed and 
empowered to protect and care for, as well as nurture our children as builders of society. We 
rejoice in the many signs of children taking constructive actions for the benefit of all. 


Even as we prepare to form Working Groups to take concrete next steps (see Group Reports), we 
call upon 


e Women and Men of goodwill 
To refuse to tolerate the abuse of children, work to protect those within their reach, and 
promote their full inclusion in strong, healthy, and nurturing families and other forms of 
society. 


e The media 
To take up the positive role of educating the public, including children, on the dignity and 
plight of children, and to exercise self-restraint regarding degrading and exploitative 
materials on violence and sexuality. 


e Governments 
To enact national legislation designed to protect children in conformity with the 
Convention on the Rights of the Child and to accept it as a framework for action for 
children. To re-allocate national resources, with attention to reducing expenditures on 
armaments, to ensure the protection, education, and well being of children. To develop 
procedures and standards that links the remission of the debt of the poorest countries to 
their child -friendly practices. 


e Intergovernmental Organisations and in particular the United Nations and its agency, 
UNICEF 
To uphold the UN Charter impartially, to exercise their mandates to monitor and 
encourage States’ compliance with the Convention on the Rights of the Child, and to 
engage in pro-active educational and service programs on behalf of children. To continue 
to develop partnerships with religious leaders and organisations, with particular attention 
to the Special Session of the UN General Assembly in 2001, which will review the 
achievements of the World Summit for Children and shape a new global agenda for them. 


e Religions 
To engage their deepest religious and moral teachings for the advocacy of children and 


the defence of their rights among their own believers and in the public at large, to 
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mobilise their social institutions in the service of children, and to engage in multireligious 
action programs on behalf of children, including peace education. 


e Ourselves 
To recognise our respective religious experiences and traditions as major resources in our 
commitment to working for children. To mobilise our commitment in the building of 
relevant coalitions and partnerships among our organisations and across our religious 
boundaries so as to enhance our abilities to respond effectively to the plight of our 
children and to learn from them. 


e The Arigatou Foundation 
To assist religious individuals and communities to sustain the Global Network of 
Religions for Children (GNRC), as a child-focused network dedicated to the sharing of 
information and the building of action coalitions. 


Children are for us a source of hope, they bear promise, and they confirm for us the sacredness of 
reality. We draw strength from them and from one another’s commitments to them. In this 
context, we acknowledge with gratitude the Arigatou Foundation for initiating, convening, and 
facilitating the GNRC. 
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